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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 


It is well and good, indeed, that for the past five months 

Catholics in the United States have been “New Testament 
conscious” as they have never been before. With the observ- 
ance of Biblical Sunday on May eighteenth they received 
their first introduction to the new translation of the New 
Testament, a glorious achievement of the Catholic Biblical 
scholars of this country. In this its first issue since the ap- 
pearance of the new translation of the New Testament, the 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION would like to offer its 
homage and congratulations to those scholars who labored 
for five years on this new translation, and to the Bishops 
of the United States who initiated the study and directed 
its course through the Episcopal Committee on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. As Rev. William J. Mc- 
Garry, S.J., wrote in America: 
God has blessed us indeed. His word now comes to America in the 
way in which Americans phrase their thoughts. The version is 
faithful, it is clear, it is dignified. It is placed in our hands—to love, 
to admire, to follow, to enjoy, to be a code and companion of life 
here, and a vade-mecum under the aegis of the Church to life 
beyond.? 

In paying tribute to the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, a group of whose members rendered anonymously 
the tremendous service in scholarship that made the new 
translation possible, we would like, at the same time, to 
make a plea to all teachers of Religion for a more vibrant 
presentation of the New Testament in their classes. We 


* Rev. William J. McGarry. S.J., “Forty Biblical Scholars Present a New 
New Testament,” America, Vol. LXV, No. 6 (May 17, 1941), p. 153. 
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would suggest the need for a type of educational guidance 
on the part of high school and college instructors that will 
result in an attachment on the part of the learner to the 
daily use of the New Testament in his life as a Christian. 
As His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, 
D.D., Bishop of Kansas City and Chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity, stated in a Biblical Sunday 
broadcast: 

“Peace be to you,” said Christ. That is the message the world needs 
today and the pages of the New Testament reveal its secret. If the 
world is in chaos, it because it has not read with docility the 
teachings of Jesus Christ.’ 

Teachers might well take for their ideal the thought in 
the last paragraph in Monsignor Newton’s article in this 
periodical’s May issue,* an ideal that calls for the develop- 
ment of a type of Catholic who has the habit of frequent, 
perhaps daily recourse, to the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ: 

The ambition of the Episcopal Committee, and of the Board of 
Revisors, is an extension of that beautiful prayer of Benedict XV 
with which his encyclical on the Scriptures closes: “It is our desire 
for all the children of the Church that, imbued and strengthened 
by the sweetness of the Sacred Scriptures, they may attain to the 
all-surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 


THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN IN THE “REVISION OF 
THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM, No. II” 


The April, 1940, number of this JouRNAL published a 
paper entitled ““The Forthcoming Revision of the Baltimore 
Catechism,’ presented by Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., at the Kansas City Convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. In this article Father 
Connell gave the history of the Baltimore Catechism, the 


* Most Rev. E. V. O’Hara, D.D., Radio address over Columbia Broadcasting 
System Saturday morning, May 17, 1941. 


*Very Rev. Msgr. William L. Newton. “A Revision of Our Catholic New 
Testament in English,” The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 9 
(May, 1941), p. 775. 

*Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.. “The Forthcoming Revision of the Balti- 
more Catechism,” The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 8 (April, 
1940), pp. 638-650. 
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grounds of complaint against the catechism and the history 
of the revision of the Baltimore Catechism, issued this sum- 
mer by the Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Father Connell went into considerable 
detail for each of the three parts of the Catechism, pointing 
out those questions in the revision that differ with the orig- 
inal Baltimore Catechism. 


It is the purpose of this JoURNAL to refer continually dur- 
ing the present year to the content and educational use of 
the revision of the Baltimore Catechism. This month we 
would like to cite the five question-answers on the duties 
of citizens and public officials in Lesson XIX,° and one 
question in Lesson XX° that adds to the enumeration of 
particular violations of the seventh commandment. 

The questions are: 


FROM LESSON XIX 
What are the duties of a citizen toward his country? 
A citizen must love his country, be sincerely interested in its wel- 
fare, and respect and obey its lawful authority. 


How does a citizen show a sincere interest in his country’s welfare? 
A citizen shows a sincere interest in his country’s welfare by voting 
honestly and without selfish motive, by paying just taxes, and by 
defending his country’s rights when necessary. 

Why must we respect and obey the lawful authority of our country? 
We must respect and obey the lawful authority of our country be- 
cause it comes from God, the Source of all authority. 


Why are we obliged to take an active part in works of good 
citizenship? 


We are obliged to take an active part in works of good citizenship 
because the common good of the State requires citizens to work 
together for the public welfare. 


What are the chief duties of those who hold public office? 

The chief duties of those who hold public office are to be just to 
all in exercising their authority and to promote the general welfare. 
FROM LESSON XX 

What does the seventh commandment forbid? 
The seventh commandment forbids all dishonesty, such as stealing, 


® Baltimore Catechism No. II. 
® [bid. 
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cheating, unjust keeping of what belongs to others, unjust damage 
to the property of others, and the accepting of bribes by public 


officials. 

In calling the attention of our readers to the foregoing 
questions, we do so with the hope that the Commission on 
American Citizenship at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica will give our schools detailed guidance in realizing the 
objectives they imply. Teachers have need of an abundance 
of assistance in planning genuine activity learning to guide 
pupils to an understanding, an appreciation and the practice 
of the principles stated. The questions in the Catechism 
point out not only the individual’s responsibility but imply, 
at the same time, an obligation to religious education. A 
minimum essential should be, first, to guide pupils to live 
lives now of excellent citizenship, and, secondly, to develop 
in pupils a facility in identifying situations for later life, 
and in evaluating them in terms of right and wrong. 

At the beginning of this school year may we add a two- 
fold hope for the new Catechism, first, that teachers will 
not use the revision of the Baltimore Catechism, No. II, 
before the Sixth Grade. The revision of the Baltimore Cat- 
echism, No. I, has been prepared for the intermediate 
grades. Secondly, we hope that a question and answer cat- 
echism may never be looked upon as offering a teaching 
procedure. Whenever the Catechism is put into the hands 
of children it must be introduced with appropriate explana- 
tion. Moreover, emphasis must be placed on that content 
in the text that is valuable to religious development. Learn- 
ing experiences must be given to the pupil that will help 
him to discover the application of the lesson to every- 
day life, that will guide him to find in a lesson either a 
motive or motives for love of God and love of his neighbor, 
or an ideal or ideals of Christian living, or a divine means 
that God has established to help men live the Christian 
ideal. Only when the teaching of the Catechism is accom- 
panied with appropriate study lessons can we hope for the 


Catechism to offer genuine learning experiences in religious 
education. 
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A THEOLOGIAN DISCUSSES “CHEATING IN 
EXAMINATIONS” 


In the May, 1941, number of Theological Studies’ Rev- 
erend John C. Ford, S.J., of Weston College presented the 
question of cheating in examinations in the form of a letter 
to a high school principal. The question of cheating in exam- 
inations is one that faculties of teachers throughout the 
country discuss regularly. For their consideration we, there- 
fore, submit the following, acknowledging with gratitude 
permission from the Reverend editor of Theological Studies 
to give Father Ford’s presentation in its entirety. 

Weston College 
Weston, Massachusetts 
Se RO ccticninapinieiiniitis 

Your letter to the Editor of Theological Studies has been for- 
warded to me with the request that I reply to your inquiry about 
cheating in examinations. This seems to be a matter which the moral 
theologians do not treat. I notice that Father Woywood, writing in 
the Homiletic Monthly for June, 1940, p. 998, says that he consulted 
on this point Sabetti-Barrett, Noldin-Schmitt, Konings, Lehmkuhl, 
Genicot-Salesmans, Slater, McHugh-Callan, Ferreres, Aertnys- 
Damen, without success. However, it is a matter to which I have 
given some thought in the past, and which I have discussed with 
other moralists, and so I offer my opinion on the questions you 
propose, for what it is worth. 

Your questions read: 

“What is the moral guilt of a person who cheats in the following 

kinds of examinations? 

(A) A common term examination through which the teacher 
checks the work done by the student. 

(B) A competitive examination for a medal, a scholarship. 
(C) A professional examination to obtain a license to practice 
law, medicine, etc. 

(D) An accumulation of deceptions of class (A). ‘What is 
the nature of the sin, if any? Is it against justice, obedience, 
etc. ?” 


(A) To cheat in a common term examination is ordinarily veni- 





*Rev. John C. Ford, S.J.. “On Cheating in Examinations,” Theological 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 2 (May, 1941), pp. 252-256. Theological Studies is a 
quarterly devoted to articles embodying scientific research in all branches of 
theology, to brief reports summarizing theological thought related to research, 
and to reviews of recent theological literature. It is published in February, 
May, September and December, by the America Press, publishers also of 
America and the Catholic Mind, at 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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ally sinful, the sin being that of lying. The student who submits 
work as if it were his own unaided effort, when in reality it is 
not his own, is lying, not by his words but by his deeds. Where 
nothing is at stake except the teacher’s check upon the student’s 
class standing, this sin is not grave. I suppose it is conceivable that, 
in some circumstances, passing in such work would not amount to 
a claim of originality—e.g., in a place where cheating was extremely 
common, or to some extent countenanced, or at least winked at by 
the school authorities themselves. But in this country at any rate, 
I believe that cheating is an offence against common honesty and 
amounts to a lie. 


Is it also a sin against obedience? For it is obviously against the 
school rules everywhere. No general answer can be given to this 
question. In the case of grade school pupils, whose teachers are 
more or less strictly in loco parentis, the injunctions of these teachers 
and the school authorities would frequently bind the consciences of 
the pupils in the same way as the commands of their parents. If 
such school authorities and teachers intend to bind the consciences 
of their pupils when they forbid cheating of various kinds in exam- 
inations, it is clear that they have the power to do so, and that to 
violate their commands would be a sin against obedience. However, 
it would be only a venial sin. I am inclined to think that in the case 
of young pupils (grade school age), there will frequently be such 
a sin of disobedience. And even in cases where the school teachers 
do not intend to exercise their quasi-parental authority to bind the 
consciences of the children, the children will frequently commit a 
subjective sin of disobedience when they violate school rules, espe- 
cially the rules against cheating. 


But as pupils grow older the likelihood that they are under a 
strict obligation of obedience to school rules decreases. I do not 
believe that students in college, and especially in the university, are 
ordinarily obliged in conscience to obey the particular rules of the 
school. I do not mean that it is beyond the competence of school 
authorities to make rules binding in conscience, at least for students 
who are not yet of age, but I do not believe that is ordinarily the 
intention of the authorities. The disciplinary regulations, including 
those governing cheating, are like merely penal laws—at least in 
the schools with which I am familiar. When I taught in college 
myself I remember telling my class (Freshmen) that they were 
forbidden to use “trots,” but that if they did use them they would 
not commit a sin as far as I was concerned, but would be guilty of 
a breach of academic discipline which would be severely punished 
(by low marks) if discovered. I have heard of other school authori- 
ties who had similar views of the obligation of school regulations. 

It is not clear then, in general, whether cheating will also be a 
sin against obedience. To my mind, the presumption in the case of 
young pupils is that there is a sin of disobedience, in the case of 
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college and university students that there is not. But I cannot draw 
the line on these cases. 


(B) In a competitive examination for a medal or scholarship, 
cheating is a sin against justice. The other competitors have a strict 
right in justice that they shall not lose their chance of winning or 
have their chances diminished by such means. I also consider it a 
sin against justice to cheat when an examination is going to deter- 
mine class standing or rank. For instance, if the pupils will be 
ranked first, second, third, etc., all the way down the list, a certain 
amount of honor, if not of emolument, goes with such ranking. To 
deprive another of the honor due him by cheating and taking his 
place away from him, is, therefore, a sin of injustice. At times, too, 
the first third of a class is given certain privileges. To get into the 
first third by cheating, thus excluding someone else, is, of course, 
unjust to that someone else. 


The gravity of these sins of injustice is judged by the gravity of 
the injury which is caused or attempted by the person cheating. 
For instance, it would be a grave sin of injustice to cheat in order 
to deprive another of a scholarship, or, perhaps, of a medal, or, 
to my mind, of first or second ranking in a class when such ranking 
connotes a considerable honor. But merely to increase one’s own 
class ranking at slight expense to the ranking of another would not 


be a serious matter—to make a person twelfth instead of tenth, for 
instance. But in practice, with regard to the gravity of these sins, 
the following points must be noted: 


1. Frequently there is no grave subjective guilt, because the stu- 
dents when they cheat do not advert to the fact that they are guilty 
of injuring or trying to injure others—or at least they are not aware 
of the serious guilt which may be present in what they are doing. 

2. Frequently, too, even in a case where a student deliberately sets 
out to deprive another of his due in a serious matter, the cheating 
is not effective in bringing about this result. It does not follow at all, 
because a student cheats in order to get an unjust advantage, that 
cheating is the real reason why he does get the advantage. Some 
cheating is very insignificant and has no calculable effect on the results 
in the examination, or at any rate it often remains uncertain whether 
the cheating was really the effective cause of the outcome. This uncer- 
tainty increases in a case where it is probable that the other competi- 
tors also cheated. When this happens, the student is guilty of an 
internal sin against justice, but he is not guilty of an external sin, 
that is, he is not guilty of having done an external injury, and so 
he does not have to make it good. 

3. But when there is an external sin of injustice, when for instance 
the cheating is so extensive that it is clear that it has resulted in an 
unjust outcome (and the student does all this deliberately), then of 
course there is an obligation of restitution, which is grave in grave 
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matter. The cases where this would be verified in practice would be 
comparatively infrequent in school and college examinations, I be- 
lieve. Very often it will be impossible to say with assurance that the 
cheating was efficaciously unjust. However, in a clear case, restitution, 
e. g., of the scholarship or of the medal, would have to be made. It 
may be made in some way that would protect the reputation of the 
cheater. Moralists set down norms for deciding when the danger to 
reputation constitutes a sufficient excuse for postponing restitution, 
and this particular type of case can be very delicate and difficult. 


(C) In the case of an examination to obtain a professional license 
(e. g., to practice law or medicine), cheating involves the sin of lying, 
as in any examination. I do not believe it ordinarily involves a sin of 
disobedience. At any rate I am willing to admit in practice the prob- 
ability of the opinion which holds that civil laws of this kind (they 
are rules according to which such examinations are conducted and 
such licenses are granted) are merely penal and do not bind the 
conscience. 

And if the examinations are not competitive, as they generally are 
not, I do not believe any sin of injustice is committed by the cheating 
itself. 

However, it would be sinful—both against charity and justice—for 
a person who was not properly qualified for law or medicine to 
attempt to practise those professions. For he would expose his clients 
to harm. Hence, in a case where the cheating was very extensive, e.g., 
a candidate for a license has someone else take the examination for 
him—there is serious danger that a candidate whose qualifications 
are gravely insufficient will begin to practise. Inasmuch as cheating of 
this kind involves this danger, I suppose it can be said to be against 
the natural law on the score of justice and charity. But in practice 
I imagine that people who cheat to that extent tell themselves that 
they will prepare themselves better afterwards, or only take cases 
within their competence, etc. So the real problem for the moralist 
arises when unqualified professional men actually begin to practise. 
It is not so much a problem of cheating in the licensing as it is a 
problem of professional practice. It goes without saying, however, 
that in speaking to students of the evils of cheating in examinations 
these dangers can be stressed. 

(D) Finally, you submit the question of an accumulation of de- 
ceptions in ordinary class and term examinations. I do not believe that 
the accumulation of such sins of itself amounts to a grave sin. Just 
as a person who is an habitual liar does not thereby sin gravely, so 
a student who cheats regularly is not on that account guilty of grave 
sin. 

But the practice of cheating does almost inevitably carry in its wake 
other elements of sinfulness which are not usually present in isolated 
instances. 


A student in college, for instance, who regularly cheats exposes 
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himself to the danger of discovery with its consequent disgrace. This 
disgrace may be so great as to affect his family. Hence he violates 
charity towards himself and them. 

He may even violate justice if he rashly runs the risk of dis- 
missal with consequent financial loss to his parents. And the fact that 
he cheats regularly is probably a sign that he is not studying regu- 
larly, that he is wasting his time, and failing to make the advance 
in studies which his parents and the school have a right to expect 
of him. And so, even if the sin of cheating itself may not be a strict 


sin of disobedience, the practice of cheating almost surely is con- 
nected with sins of disobedience. 


But to my mind the most serious consideration in this connection 
is the acquisition of two very bad habits which may seriously affect 
a boy’s virtue in later life. I mean the habit of lying and dishonesty 
in action, and the habit of grafting, i.e., trying to get something for 
nothing. However, when I say that these are serious considerations 
I do not mean that the practice of cheating amounts to a mortal sin 
on that account. I merely mean that we have very good reasons for 
speaking severely against the practice. 


One other point. In speaking to students about the immorality of 
cheating I do not think it is wise to use such terms that they, at least 
those of more delicate conscience among them, will think that mortal 
sin is common in this matter in schools and colleges. As a matter of 
fact, I feel sure that by far the great majority of cases of cheating 
that occur involve no serious guilt at all. It is always a dangerous 
matter to try to distinguish mortal and venial sin for young people. 
It is much better to allow this aspect to be treated by their confessors 
in the rare individual cases when the need arises. We have plenty of 
ammunition and motives to use when speaking about the sinfulness of 
cheating without resorting to the false, or at least misleading, thunder 
of mortal sin. It is enough to mention the possibility of that in cases 
where justice is involved, and for the rest stress the dangers of 
habitual dishonesty, etc. 

I hope that the above little dissertation—which turned out to be 
much longer than I had anticipated—answers your questions. I shall 
be glad to hear from you if you have further inquiries. The par- 
ticular opinions I have set forth here are my own, but of course are 
based on the general principles of Catholic morality. 


INTRODUCING THE DIALOG MASS 


We believe readers of this JouRNAL will find the follow- 
ing memorandum of suggestions helpful in considering an 
introduction of the Dialog Mass. The outline was prepared 


by Father Ellard for the Central Office of the Sodality of 
Our Lady. 
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THE FACTOR OF PROPRIETY 


With the sanction of the local Ordinary the Dialog Mass may be 
introduced in any diocese. There is no one form of Dialog Mass that 
is official. It is forbidden to recite aloud in any language the Secret 
Prayer or the Canon. It has been specifically approved by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites that all the altar-boy responses may be said 
by the people along with the servers, and that the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei be recited by the people along 
with the priest. Regarding other parts of the Mass there is no official 
direction thus far. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTRODUCING DIALOG MASS 


Permission once secured, train a manageable group, children or 
adults, to make some shorter responses clearly, correctly, reverently. 


Use a Leader to guide this group in making the responses and hold 
it together. 


Begin with a few very simple responses, Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo, 
Deo gratias, and work up quite gradually to the difficult ones. The 
Psalm, /udica, and Confiteor are the hardest items and so should be 
taken up last of all. 


When a group has been well trained, “plant” small colonies of these 
trained members here and there in the church, and encourage the 
people to join with them in making the responses and in reciting the 
parts marked in their booklets for recitation. 


Encourage the rest of the people, even though their Latin pronuncia- 
tion may be faulty, etc. 


DIFFICULTIES AND OBJECTIONS 


When first novelty wears off and responses lag comes the real test 
for all. By tact and amiable leadership the congregation must be kept 
using the Dialog Mass until they have really accustomed themselves 
to it and see its value. 


OBJECTIONS 
It’s not obligatory. 
No; it isn’t as yet, but it is a better mode of Mass-attendance. 


It’s novel. 
That’s what our parents said about frequent Communion in 1905. 


It upsets one’s devotions. 
It builds up communal praying, group worship. 
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It promotes disorder. 
Careful preparation and handling obviate this danger. 


Older people resent it. 
Give them, on Sundays, the option of a “silent” Mass. 


Why make Mass harder? 
Dialog Mass, thousands find, makes Mass easier. 


MAY THEY REST IN PEACE 


Since the June issue of our magazine went to press this 
JouRNAL lost two enthusiastic and helpful friends, Very Rev- 
erend Leo P. Foley, C.M., of Kenrick Seminary and Rev- 
erend Thomas C. Powers, C.M., of De Paul University. We 
recommend the repose of their souls to the prayers of our 
readers. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOME 


In her liturgy, through sacred art, by fostering and encouraging 
first manuscript copies, then printed editions and in sundry other 
ways, Holy Church through the centuries has sought to make the Holy 
Bible familiar to all her children. She wants them to know it and 
meditatively to ponder over it under her guidance for their edification 
and sanctification. In every Catholic home there should be a Catholic 
Bible, not only as a familiar heirloom, but as the book of books in 
the family. 


(From the letter of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, to the parish priests of 
his diocese, May 14, 1941.) 











THE DIALOG MASS 


V.—TWENTY-FIVE AMERICAN BISHOPS, ONE HUNDRED SEES 


REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the fifth in a series of six articles dealing with the 
Dialog Mass. The article that will appear in the October number is a report 
of the widespread use of the Dialog Mass in the diocese of La Crosse. About 
the first of the year Father Ellard’s new book, treating of the Dialog Mass, will 
be published by Longmans, Green and Company. Teachers will be particularly 
interested in the section devoted to methods of Dialog Mass for children. 


Several American publishers were asked in 1938 about 
arranging the missals on their lists for use at Dialog Mass; 
none at that time showed interest. When in 1940 Father 
Stedman issued the nationally-known My Sunday Missal, 
with such an arrangement for Dialog Mass, he could state 
that the edition “goes forth with the prayer of many bishops 
and priests that the ‘Dialog’ or ‘Community’ Mass may 
once again become the universal way for the faithful to 
recite the ‘Ordinary.’’”’ Thus, in the United States, the 
Dialog Mass, as something promoted by hierarchical author- 
ity, is but of yesterday. It is fortunate indeed that in a 
project so very recent, and one that the Holy See leaves 
entirely in the hands of each individual bishop, to adopt 
or not as he may see fit, we are already in a position to 
glimpse something of the results over the country as a whole. 
This is due to a happy combination of circumstances. 

Since 1926 American Sodality manuals have carried the 
direction: “the bishop so permitting, the Sodalists’ Mass 
should be a Dialog Mass.’” Therefore, when the project of 
this study was first broached, the national office of the 


*Rev. J. F. Stedman, My Sunday Missal, Latin-English Edition. Also Dia- 
logue Mass, (Brooklyn, 1940), p. 34. The Leaflet Missal, it must be added, has 
since 1930 indicated a distinction between parts properly said by the server 
and those historically said by the people. 

* The Sodality Manual, St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 1926, p. 166; The A. B. C. 
of Sodality Organization, St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 1927, p. 166. 
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Sodality of the Blessed Virgin offered to submit a ques- 
tionnaire on this use of the Dialog Mass to all the sodalities 
and allied organizations on its mailing lists. Thereupon sodal- 
ity and youth directors in such parish and educational insti- 
tutions as maintain relations with The Queen’s Work re- 
ceived, and in some measure answered and returned, copies 
of an interrogatory framed as follows: 


Questionnaire on Dialog Mass, January, 1941 
a 
—________(parish, private, diocesan. Check which) 
—______College, conducted by. 

Dialog Mass is in use here: 
on Sundays: [ for children’s Mass (Check which) 
(] for adult congregation 
on weekdays: [] with what frequency. 


Parts said in whole or in part in Parts said in whole or in part in 


English (check): Latin (check): 
sideiaiien; Sat __ 1. Altar-boy responses 
—__— 2. I confess __ 2. Confiteor 
—_— 3. Lord have mercy —__— 3. Kyrie eleison 

(Kyrie) —___ 4. Gloria in excelsis 

—__— 4. Glory to God oiniencen ie: SO 
—__ 5. I believe jasaigaeis 
——— 6. Offertory prayers —__ 7. Sanctus, sanctus, sanc- 
__— 7. Holy, holy, holy in 
ica ae — the Lamb of 8. Agnus Dei 
—_— 9. Lord Jesus Christ — 9. 
—____10. I confess —_—10. Confiteor 
———11. Lord, I am not worthy 11. Domine non sum dignus 


Quite a few schools failed to name the locality in which 
their institutions were located, and so these returns were 
of no assistance in the study as a whole. Again, a good many 
duplications turned up, as in the familiar case of a high 
school group and college group in the same institution and 
attending the same Mass, sending in separate reports. A 
careful attempt was made to exclude every such duplica- 
tion. In a few instances, in returns from the Deep South, 
it could not be ascertained, at first glance, whether one or 
two entities were involved on questionnaires assigning dif- 
ferent names for church and school. In the tabulations all 
parochial schools are merged with their respective parish 
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churches and do not appear in the lists. Thus, the only 
schools retained in the tabulation are central high schools, 
academies, private high schools, colleges, schools of nursing, 
universities. Returns were for the most part from the 
diocesan clergy. But Benedictines, Capuchins, Crosier 
Fathers, Dominicans, Jesuits, Holy Ghost Fathers, Marists, 
Oblates, Paulists, Precious Blood Fathers, and Servites, if 
not other orders, too, were all represented, to say nothing 
of the teaching Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. 

A general summary of the sodalists’ use of the Dialog 
Mass appears on the following page. The final summation 
of this Sodality survey indicated results as follows: 


Dioceses in which Dialog Mass is in use.....................------ 91 
Dioceses in which Dialog Mass is not allowed................ 2 
Dioceses in which no information was supplied.............. 20° 


GENERAL SUMMARY, SODALISTS’ USE OF DIALOG MASS 








si ea ¢£ > _. ££ » 
a C= c e om a = x 
2A 2A S Bg ~-— £-tnm  & = 
es $s FS 2 es wo § 8 
se eR 25 2 ERP SEE & 
ASf=BFaA 6b hb Hn FSH FS 
PROVINCE 
PME 6. 0 19 15 5 16 3 6 4 12 
OS ae 1 13 «13 8 9 7 5 8 7 
Chicago .... erate 1 14 31 8 32 5 s ily «2 
ENO cece . 13 26 4 26 7 7 12 18 
I a ts os eo 5 22 6 5 7 16 5 8 15 
TDURNIENO -nsencnccnrscostvee . 8 25 16 13 18 10 —= 14 9 18 
Los Angeles ............ _ 4 . 7 1 8 3 3 3 
Louisville ................- 5 de 2 4 3 2 1 4 3 4 
Milwaukee .................. 4 19 14 5 % 2 ii 8 14 
cic ccicteac ins 2 2 3 2 1 2 1 
New Orleans ........... 6 is i 5s & B 2 2 10 
DEON WINE occecsicesennses 6 in PH & 1 9 6 15 
Philadelphia ................ 6 8 11 7 8 1 2 5 8 
Portland (Ore.) ........ 6 2 & 10 4 8 5 5 5 7 
A a ae 6 27 HW 4 31 2 , & 
sn 9 20 «+16 6 17° 13 5 15 16 
San Antonio .............. 4 a 9 4 ll 6 7 2 12 
San Francisco ............ 3 1 3 2 2 3 4 1 
CS re 4 5 5 1 9 3 4 3 
ZOTALS x... ae mn 98 4 11 232 248 95 251 125 110 127 222 


20% 52% 28% 25% 27% 48% 





*In this listing, the Dioceses of the Oriental Rite, the Military Ordinariate, 
and the Diocese of Honolulu were not included. 
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Explanation will facilitate the reading of the tabulation. 
If all the pertinent data had been given in each case, the 
total number of places using Dialog Mass would equal the 
totals for frequency and for language, but incomplete data 
were recorded as received. Again, our picture on frequency 
is here most uneven, ranging all the way from once a year 
to seven days a week the whole year through. Under “‘Eng- 
lish only” and “Latin only” are recorded sodalities marking 
their questionnaires respectively for English items only or 
for Latin items exclusively. By the English-Latin combina- 
tion is meant the method wherein some prayers not said 
with the celebrant or server (such as prayers at the Offertory 
or before Communion) are said in the vernacular, while all 
parts recited with either celebrant or server are in the official 
Latin. This form, it will be noted, is a two-to-one favorite 
among the sodalists. 


At this stage of events it was felt that prior to publication 
of any of the data the bishops should be made acquainted 
with the project. All Ordinaries, save those few who did 
not allow the Dialog Mass, were informed of the Sodality 
survey just completed, and thus afforded an opportunity to 
add such information or comment as might severally please 
them. 

“T am much pleased that you are making a study on 
the Dialog Mass in our parishes and institutions,” wrote 
Archbishop Stritch, and that this private, haphazard enquiry 
among Sodality affiliates might be supplemented by an 
authoritative survey, he undertook such an investigation, 
covering the entire Archdiocese of Chicago, America’s most 
populous single jurisdiction. In somewhat similar fashion 
Bishop A. J. McGavick of La Crosse, through his Auxiliary, 
Most Reverend W. R. Griffin, instituted a survey of the 
158 churches of his diocese. Of the schools and institutions 
in his diocese, Bishop McGavick wrote: 

Bishop [Griffin] did not send cards to schools or institutions, as 
we know that all these use the Dialog Mass. 

This excellent practice has been developing here for several years 
and is a natural, spontaneous growth. It has received commendation 


and encouragement on appropriate occasions from both my esteemed 
Auxiliary, Most Reverend William R. Griffin, and myself. 
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The result to date of the general survey gives this picture: 
Dioceses in which Dialog Mass is approved ................ 8 
Dioceses in which Dialog Mass is not allowed............ 4 
Dioceses in which information is not available............ 11 


Not the least interest attaching to the statements of the 
hierarchy is the range of ideas covered by them. The funda- 
mental question of propriety and papal approbation is stated 
with lapidary precision in the phrases of Archbishop Stritch 
in a statement issued in June, 1940: 

This Missa Recitata, concerning which the S. C. R. explicitly legis- 
lated, and as it is universally celebrated, consists in its minimum 
form, in the congregation joining the server in his responses; in its 
more expanded form, also explicitly approved, the congregation, be- 
sides joining the server in the Latin responses, also recites with the 
celebrant the Ordinary parts of the Mass which in a Missa Cantata 
are intended to be sung by the congregation: i.e., the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus (and Benedictus), and Agnus Dei. Frequently added are the 
Confiteor and triple Domine non sum dignus immediately before the 
people’s communion. 


The function and value of Dialog Mass as an instrument 
for effecting active participation on the part of the laity 
is well put by Archbishop Curley: 

We have had the “Dialogue Mass” in several churches of the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, and the people seemed very interested in 
it. Time and again I have appealed to my priests at their conferences 
to preach the Mass continuously. We have heard altogether too much 
about cosmos and other such things. What the people wish is to 
have a knowledge about the holy Sacrifice, what it is, how to attend 
Mass, and how to follow the priest during Mass. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the “Dialogue System” is one of the best ways of 
bringing the people into closer contact with the priest who is offering 
up the Holy Sacrifice and at the same time make them realize what 
the Mass really is, apart from the choir, or any other phase, which 
may be a distraction rather than a help. We shall do all we can in 
this Archdiocese to carry on the work. 


Archbishop Rummel stated through his Chancellor, Very 
Reverend Carroll Badeaux, that he was “not convinced that 
this method is uniformly desirable in the Archdiocese, but 
that he leaves it to the individual priests to adopt it on 
trial.” The letter continued: 


Dialog Mass was introduced at St. Catherine of Sienna Church, 
Metairie,* a few years ago by the pastor, Father Leo Jarysch, and it 





* Not mentioned in sodality survey. 


‘ 
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is still kept up there. When Father Jarysch was transferred to St. 
Joseph’s Church in Gretna,* he introduced Dialog Mass there. Our 
impression is that this method of assisting at holy Mass has been 
acceptable in both of these parishes. Personally I feel that the Dialog 
Mass, or Missa Recitata, will become more widespread with the 
growth of the liturgical movement through such media as the Liturgi- 
cal Week, which I had the pleasure of attending in Chicago last 
October. It is certainly a laudable objective to strive after. 


Assuming this value as granted, Bishop E. V. O’Hara 
of Kansas City takes the long-range view as to the system- 
atic and gradual introduction of Dialog Mass by starting 
now with those in high school. In an official direction pre- 
paratory to the recent Diocesan Eucharistic Congress in his 
diocese Bishop O’Hara stated: 


Since the “dialog” Mass is recognized as perhaps the most practical 
method of introducing popular participation in the liturgy of the 
Church, so ardently recommended by Pope Pius X and his successors 
in the Supreme Pontificate, we should look forward to encouraging it 
among the youth of all our parishes—and, in due time, to have our 
parish Mass on Sunday conducted in this manner. There is no thought 
of being hurried in this matter, for haste would probably result in 
defeating any permanent hope of achievement. 

We are, however, desirous of making a beginning in connection 
with our diocesan Eucharistic Congress, a feature of which will be 
the exemplification of how to conduct a “dialogue” Mass by the 
Junior CYO groups of the Diocese. In preparation for this demon- 
stration I am asking the pastors to have their Junior CYO groups 
become acquainted with the Community Mass during April. 


The Bishop of Great Falls, Most Reverend William J. 
Condon, also plans to make the Dialog Mass a part of the 
diocese educational program. Reverend E. B. Schuster, 
Bishop Condon’s secretary, writes: 


According to our information the Dialog Mass has been used in 
at least one parish of the Diocese, St. Mary’s School of St. Ann’s 
Cathedral. 

During the coming school year, His Excellency has suggested that 
the Dialog Mass be made a project of the Great Falls Council of 
Catholic Youth. In our youth program for the coming year the 
Dialog Mass will definitely have a prominent place. 


Similarly, the Vice-Chancellor of the Diocese of Altoona 
gives a new turn to festina lente in saying: 


I know Bishop Guilfoyle is interested in greater participation by 
the faithful in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Since January 3, 1941, 
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we have had the Dialog Mass in the Cathedral Convent here... . 
Bishop has had occasion to say Mass there several times and hence 
has experienced the conduct of the Dialog Mass. He speaks of it 
very favorably and would like to see it introduced in other places. 

We intend to push the Dialog Mass gradually from this office and 
in our trips around the Diocese. 


The year-by-year formation of the high school groups 
paves the way for the general adult use of the Dialog Mass, 
in the opinion of Bishop Brady of Sioux Falls: 


To insure proper introduction, the Ordinary has urged that it be 
introduced at first only among the groups trained for the purpose 
the nuns, children in school, etc. From this beginning, it is expected, 
as the children leave school, and mingle with the adult congregation, 
to have a nucleus of trained and instructed persons who will be able 
to act as leaders, and around whom the other adults can rally in taking 
their part. Here we have used the more expanded form, the group 
reciting not merely the answers of the Mass servers, but also the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, the Confiteor 
and triple Domine non sum dignus before the people’s Communion. 
Wherever used, after proper introduction, it has stimulated interest 


in the liturgical life of the Church and given a new meaning to the 
Divine Sacrifice. 





That, too, would seem to be the supposition of Bishop 
Schulte’s directions for the Diocese of Leavenworth: 


One of the most promising indications that we shall eventually 
achieve full restoration of active lay participation in the sacred Mys- 
teries, which is so ardently desired by the Holy See, is the rise and 
spread in recent years of the practice known as Dialog Mass. We 
welcome it to the Diocese of Leavenworth. We are heartily in favor 
of its use in religious houses and for the week-day Masses of chil- 
dren attending Catholic schools. We are in favor of its introduction 
into the parishes, when the reverend pastors find that the ground 


has been sufficiently prepared, so that it can be done intelligently, 
reverently, smoothly. 


For heartiness in endorsing the Dialog Mass it is difficult 
to judge between the statements of Bishop Brady and those 


of his colleague, Bishop Winkelmann of Wichita. Says 
Bishop Brady: 


In the Diocese of Sioux Falls the Missa Recitata or the Dialogue 
Mass is celebrated not only with the approval but with the recom- 
mendation of the Ordinary. It is held daily in many of the convent 


and hospital chapels: wherever possible, it is part of the school 
program. 
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To which comes as an echo from central Kansas: 


We are not only in sympathy with this movement, but we are 
encouraging and introducing the Dialogue Mass wherever we can. I 
am confident that the time is most apropos to have the people come 
closer to the august Sacrifice and the liturgy of the Church, and to 
bring the liturgy to the people. I am convinced that much of this 
work will have to be done by our devoted religious. I am, therefore, 
most anxious to see the Dialogue Mass used every day in our con- 
vents, and, if possible, also the Offertory procession. The novices and 
the young Sisters, who are preparing for their future work, will in 
consequence go to the missions enthusiastic for the proper participa- 
tion of the laity in the Sacred Mysteries. 


In the first place, my own chapel, where my chauffeur and my two 
sisters join me in the active participation and in Offertory proces- 
sion; the Cathedral, other churches, mother-houses, hospitals, con- 
vents, academies, . . . 


We deeply appreciate sustained interest in this most timely move- 
ment. 


With regard to the extent to which Dialog Mass has 
penetrated their respective dioceses there is the testimony 
of Bishop Peschges of Crookston that all his parishes hav- 


ing parochial schools have adopted it: 


I am much interested in the Dialog Mass and favor its introduction 
or use. All the parishes of the diocese that have parochial schools 
are using the Dialog Mass and even some of the other pastors have 
adopted it, or at least attempted to introduce it. But I am somewhat 
disturbed by the evident lack of unity among the promoters as to 
what is correct, or what is even permissible and what is not. If your 
proposed work will serve to bring about a fuller understanding, it 
will have much to commend it. 


We might balance the words of Bishop Peschges with 
those of Bishop McGavick already quoted, to the effect 
that all his (private) schools and more than half his parishes 
now use Dialog Mass, or with those of Bishop Noll of Fort 
Wayne: “The Dialog Mass takes place daily in most con- 
vent chapels, at Notre Dame, at St. Mary’s, at Central Cath- 
olic High School, Fort Wayne; at St. Francis High School, 
Lafayette; at the Cathedral and St. Paul Churches, Fort 
Wayne, and I am certain in a very large number of churches 
of the Diocese.” 

In the Vicariate of the Most Reverend Joseph R. Crimont, 
S.J., in Alaska, the use of the Dialog Mass shows that this 
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form of Mass attendance can be effective even with the 
simplest of people. The Coadjutor Vicar, Reverend Walter J. 
Fitzgerald, S.J., writes: 


In the extensive districts of the Vicariate, Father Martin Lonneux, 
S.J., among others, has trained the Eskimos in the Dialog Mass. The 
whole congregation answered the prayers with the server, and as 
the missionary had supplied translations of the beautiful prayers, all 
these simple people understood and took part in the sublime Sacrifice 
of the Mass. I think that this method is the best means for the 
people properly to assist at low Mass. God bless the efforts to increase 
this practice so edifyingly portrayed among the illiterate but truly 
fervent and faithful Eskimos of the Northland. 


The unifying effect of Dialog Mass is what Bishop Kelley 


of Oklahoma City-Tulsa chooses to stress in his endorse- 
ment: 


The Dialog Mass has been tried in this Diocese; tried a little but 
discussed much. It has given a good account of itself. I wish that it 
might be allowed opportunities oftener to do the same, for it brings 
realization of the eternal greatness of the Holy Sacrifice to the people 
who assist at it. The Dialog Mass unites faithful and priest in the 


most sublime act of worship of all time. If “it is the Mass that 
matters’’—and it is—what better could be done than to make the Mass 
matter more and more to the faithful by giving them a more intimate 
knowledge of every part of it? 


While sharing these convictions of Bishop Kelley to the 
full, Bishop Alter of Toledo speaks a wise word of caution 
against too sudden and too sweeping changes: 


In our Cathedral church, in several parishes and in various acad- 
emies, the Dialog Mass or Missa Recitata has been made use of on 
various occasions. I have gladly given my approval whenever a peti- 
tion has been submitted to me asking for this privilege. 


In my judgment when the congregation joins with the acolytes in 
reciting the responses of the Mass, there is created a sense of active 
participation in the Mass and certainly a better appreciation of its 
various parts. This active participation should normally increase the 
spiritual appreciation of the meaning of the Mass and increase the 
spirit of devotion. 


I am not yet convinced that it is desirable to introduce the Missa 
Recitata on all days of the week or at all of the Masses. Some people 
have found the procedure disturbing to their own private assistance 
at the Mass and in consequence I would favor the use of the Dialog 
Mass at some Masses only or from time to time, rather than adopt 
it as a universal and continuous practice. As long as the practice is 
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considered a privilege by the Sacred Congregation, I do not think it 
should take on the character of an obligation. 


That Dialog Mass will spread from church to church by 
the experience of its own excellence is expressed in senti- 
ments ranging from hope to conviction by several prelates. 
Bishop Peterson of Manchester is hopeful: 


As for the Dialog Mass I have had only one request for approba- 
tion to try it experimentally, which was gladly granted. This was in 
the parish of St. Raphael, conducted by the Benedictine Fathers, in 
the city of Manchester. I trust that their example will be followed 
elsewhere. 

Though not in a parish, it is well to add that at St. Anselm’s College 
in Manchester the students have participated daily in the Dialog Mass 
during the past ten years. 


Similarly Bishop G. O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta: 


It was only recently that I had personal experience with respect to 
this form of assisting at Mass. I heard it in the Sacred Heart Church, 
Augusta, Georgia, and the idea pleased me very much. It was a real 
and active participation of the congregation in the Action of the 
Mass. This church (in charge of the Jesuit Fathers, by the way) is 
the only one in which we have the Dialog Mass. I should like very 


much to have this practice adopted universally throughout this 
Diocese. 


For Bishop Scher of Monterey-Fresno it is more positive: 
states his chancellor-secretary: 

There is no parish or church in this Diocese where the custom of 
Dialog Mass has been introduced. The Bishop has no regulations of 
his own concerning it, and pastors have his full permission in such 
matters to proceed in accord with their own judgment of local condi- 
tions and that of the Holy See for the liturgical aspect. 

The movement is known to various pastors and communities of 
teaching nuns, but so far as our information goes only one parish 
contemplates the introduction of the method in the near future. 


Bishop Toolen of Mobile has the certainty that comes 
of experience: 

There are many churches in the Diocese that are using the Missa 
Recitata, but I have made no statement in regard to it. Wherever they 
asked me if they might use it, I have encouraged them, but have not 
urged it upon them. I could not say just how many parishes are 
making use of the Missa Recitata. 

That the Dialog Mass fits into a proper place in the 
sequence of corporate worship practices is the opinion of 
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Bishop Scher’s neighbor, Bishop Budde of San Diego. Thus 
this bishop’s secretary: 

His Excellency does not think that the Dialog Mass would be 
practical as yet for this Diocese, as he has but recently introduced the 
use of the daily and Sunday Mass missal. In the future, however, 
when other more pressing matters are taken care of, we should be 


happy to have the opportunity to introduce the Dialog Mass in this 
Diocese. 


Not all episcopal communications receiver are in favor 
of the Dialog Mass. Thus the Ordinary of Paterson states: 

I wish to advise that I know of no place in the Diocese of Paterson 
where the Dialog Mass is being conducted. I would state also that 
we are not giving permission for the same. It appears to me that, 
while a greater participation of the laity is desirable at Mass, the 
Dialog Mass does not appear as a genuine contribution to the liturgi- 
cal development since it leads the people away more and more from 
High Mass, which is the one which the faithful should participate in. 

New Jersey has for years, as everyone knows, been con- 
spicuous in its thoroughgoing work in the teaching of plain- 
chant to ever-greater groups of young people. It is natural 
that this program should be regarded as jeopardized by the 
introduction, at the half-way mark, of congregational recita- 
tion at low Mass. However, that Dialog Mass can, and 
actually does, have the effect of stimulating congregational 
singing of the Mass is the testimony of a prelate on the 
opposite coast, Archbishop Howard of Portland. He wrote: 

In two churches of this Archdiocese, to my knowledge, the Missa 
Recitata is used, at least once each week, St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Thomas More. 

You will also be interested in knowing, no doubt, that in both of 
these parishes the Ordinary of the Mass is sung on a great many 
Sundays by the entire congregation at High Mass. 

So, too, that veteran promoter of the liturgical movement, 
Bishop Schlarman of Peoria, in an address at the Regional 
Conference of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Lin- 
coln, April, 1941, argued in his own vigorous fashion that 
Dialog Mass for most of us must precede the sung Mass: 

It is true that both these Popes who urged the participation of the 
laity in the Mass had in their minds the ideal of Catholic worship, 
viz., a high Mass or Missa Cantata. Now there is also much sound 
sense in the old saying that a child must crawl before it can walk. 
Evidently, it is easier to recite the responses than to sing them. With 
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that in mind, and at the same time trying to bring about a more 
active participation on the part of the people, some priests, with per- 
mission of their proper Bishop, have introduced the Missa Recitata 
or Dialog Mass, in which the faithful respond with the servers in a 
low Mass. 


Bishop Schlarman also stated in a letter: 


I am happy to make report on the widespread practice of the 
Missa Recitata in the Diocese of Peoria. The first public Missa Reci- 
tata was held in the Cathedral of Peoria on the occasion of the first 
Liturgical Day, October 19, 1934. Some 700 Sisters and about 100 
priests took part. That broke up the clouds of scepticism concerning 
the Dialog Mass. 

For the last six years the Dialog Mass is celebrated daily in the 
orphanage, in every hospital, Catholic institution, Motherhouse of 
Sisters, and Sisters’ house where Mass is said. The Mass in the 
Bishop’s chapel is always a Missa Recitata. 

Every First Friday I celebrate the Missa Recitata in the Cathedral 
with the pupils of Spalding Institute and the Academy of Our Lady. 
In my absence, Msgr. J. J. Leven, pastor of the Cathedral, takes my 
place. A number of priests have introduced the Missa Recitata on 
weekdays for the children. 

The twelve o’clock Mass on Sundays in the Cathedral is a Missa 
Recitata. The congregation does not yet respond to the prayers at 
the foot of the altar. A priest in the pulpit reads the Epistle and 
Gospel in English while the celebrant reads them at the altar. That 
gives more time for the sermon. The whole congregation reads the 
Credo in English. I am enclosing the form used in the Cathedral. 

My Ordination Mass is always a Missa Recitata with a priest in 
the pulpit explaining the rite of ordination and reading many of 
the prayers in English. 


As far back as 1934 Bishop Schlarman said of his own 
diocese: “While a (full) Missa Recitata cannot be consid- 
ered as something that should be practiced exclusively, there 
will be but few parishes where something like it should 
not be done. 


Of Santa Fe, Bishop Schlarman wrote: “Archbishop 
Gerken of Santa Fe told me they would start Missa Reci- 
tata in St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, and in the Lourdes 
Trades’ School at Albuquerque.” 


The language-barrier looks insuperable to Bishop Swint 
of Wheeling: 


I beg to say that I have not yet been able to convince myself of 
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the good of the Dialog Mass. I must confess that personally I have 
never witnessed one, so that what I have is from reading and hear- 
ing. But it seems to me that as long as the dialog is carried on in 
the Latin tongue, which the people do not understand, it is more of 
a distraction than a help. Some good prayers said during the Mass, 
or the use of an English missal, seems to me preferable. I am willing, 
however, to be convinced that I am wrong. 


This same language-barrier prompted Bishop Duffy of 


Buffalo in 1937 to phrase an approbation of Dialog Mass 
in these words: 


Our priests are authorized to organize the Dialog Mass when 
they are sure it will be done correctly, that is, with the uniform and 
regular pronunciation of the Latin words, and with careful attention 
to the priest, so as not to delay him. 


The dangers of externalism and formalism, for the gen- 
eral congregation appear to Bishop Muench of Fargo too 
great to warrant his sanctioning Dialog Mass for general 
use. His approbation is limited as follows: 


Observation with regard to the practical use of the Dialog Mass 
has led me to the conclusion that it should be restricted to small 
groups of persons who have learned to appreciate the Mass and 
who are able to use the missal properly. 


Otherwise the Dialog Mass should be used with discretion. I have 
found that with regard to children it leads to a great deal of con- 
fusion and inattention. I have observed that in the interval between 
the responses children are restless and inattentive; they do not say 
any other prayers whatsoever; if they are caught unawares when a 
response is to be made only a few make it. It is to be feared that the 
Dialog Mass used in general practice will lead to externalism with 
regard to personal devotion and liturgical worship. 


I should recommend the Dialog Mass be used for priests at their 
retreats or other gatherings whenever they assist at a low Mass; for 
nuns and sisters in convents, at least on certain occasions; as well as 
for small groups of our educated laity. I do not recommend the 
Dialog Mass for general congregational use. 


Thus, within a decade and a half, by the sole force of its 
own merits, Dialog Mass has commended itself to at least 
ninety-eight diocesan Ordinaries in the length and breadth of 
the United States, while a full score of these prelates are its 


active promoters. This is a Mass movement, a Mass revo- 
lution. 





THE EPISTLES 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


It is regrettable that so little attention is given to the 
Epistles in our teaching of the New Testament. They are 
inspired as are the other books; their message is the same, 
though presented in different form; they can add a great 
deal to our understanding of the story of our Lord and of 
the early Church; they can build up a deeper appreciation 
of what Christ means to us. They are, it is true, difficult 
to understand at times, but the view that they are altogether 
beyond the capacity of the average Catholic is certainly 
not correct. This exaggeration of the difficulty of the Epis- 
tles is probably the main reason for setting them aside. 
If they were read from the proper point of view perhaps 
this obstacle would be lessened. 


The Epistles help us appreciate the New Testament story 
in two ways. Many details omitted from the narrative of 
Acts may be supplied from the Epistles of St. Paul. This 
is true in a special way of the second chapter of Galatians, 
but it is also true to an extent of all the other Epistles of 
Paul. But this deals mainly with the external history of 
the early Church. The internal life of the Church, the real 
significance of Christianity, may be read in all the Epistles 
in a way that not even the Gospels give us. The Gospels, we 
must recall, with the exception of that written by St. John, 
provide us only with the fundamental truths of Christ’s 
teaching. Their message is wonderful there can be no doubt. 
But the Epistles show us that teaching put into actual life; 
they embody many of the private instructions given by our 
Lord to the apostles, and His private relations to them. 

A word about the Epistles in general will help us to grasp 
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something of their value. In all there are twenty-one Epistles 
in the New Testament: fourteen written by St. Paul, three 
by St. John, two by St. Peter, and one each by St. James 
and St. Jude. Those of St. Paul were written between the 
years 53 and 67 A.D.; that is, from the time of his second 
missionary voyage till his second imprisonment in Rome. 
St. John wrote his three short letters towards the end of 
the first century A.D., while he was dwelling at Ephesus. 
The other four must be placed, in all probability, between 
the years 65 and 68 A.D. The authors of the Epistles are 
all apostles, Peter, Jude, James (son of Alpheus), John, 
and Paul in the special sense of his commission by Christ. 
All, therefore, had received their instructions from the lips 
of Christ Himself; they all had been appointed to carry 
this message to mankind, ourselves included; they all had 
witnessed the reception of Christ by the pagans and Jews, 
and the great spiritual effects this had on mankind. Where 
could we better look for an interpretation of Christ’s teach- 
ings; where could we find a more accurate description of 
their operation? 


None of the Epistles pretends to give us a complete or a 
systematic treatise on all of Christian Doctrine. For the 
most part they were occasioned, as we can illustrate later, 
by some special circumstance; this is especially true of all 
the letters of St. Paul. They undertake to answer the diffi- 
culty presented by this circumstance, and therefore are lim- 
ited in scope. And yet they are complete expositions of Chris- 
tianity in the sense that they assume, and often express, 
the general character of Christ’s institution, both as a doc- 
trine and as a moral system. They were written to communi- 
ties which had already received the instruction which we 
read in the Synoptic Gospels. 

While the Epistles are not systematic expositions of Chris- 
tian teaching, they were looked upon from the beginning 
as eminently useful to our understanding of that teaching. 
Most of the Epistles were intended by their authors for public 
reading. St. Paul indicates this explicitly at the end of his 
letter to the Colossians. The various churches read the Epis- 
tles in connection with their religious services, recognizing 
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them as not only useful, but also as part of Sacred Scripture. 
In no little way, therefore, we must attribute to these letters 
the building up of the early Church, both in its understand- 
ing of Christ and in its practice of His precepts. There is 
very little reason to believe that the Epistles should be less 
effective in our time. 

The nature of the Epistles, as well as their difficulty, de- 
fines a useful method for their study. We say “study” 
because devotional reading will always be more fruitful if 
preceded by a more careful examination of each Epistle. 
This method in brief is the following. The historical back- 
ground and the immediate occasion of the letter should be 
accurately determined, both from outside sources and from 
the letter itself. In this framework the contents of the 
letter should be examined, the historical details contributing 
to the understanding of the doctrine. In this examination 
the view of the author should be consulted: does he intend 
an instruction in doctrine or a moral exhortation? The sub- 
ject of the letter as a whole, and its individual phases, should 
be compared with the same subject or phase in the Gos- 
pels and in other Epistles. The method, therefore, surrounds 
the reading of the Epistles with a number of aids which 
should enable anyone to enrich his reading of them. 

A splendid assistance in knowing the historical back- 
ground of the Epistles is provided us in the Acts of the 
Apostles. There we become acquainted with the general cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the early Church, the condi- 
tion of Judaism at the time, the condition also of the Gen- 
tile world. There also we become familiar with the persons 
and the missionary activities of St. Peter and St. Paul. There 
we read of those special problems, such as the Pharasaic 
element in the church at Jerusalem, which influenced greatly 
the course of the infant Church. A careful reading of Acts 
would seem to be the best, if not the unavoidable, first step 
towards a study of the Epistles. 

Then the Epistles must be considered in the light of these 
conditions, and in the light of the particular conditions of 
each letter. Six of the Epistles of St. Paul were written 
during the period of his life which is covered by Acts. From 
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these it will appear how necessary and how useful it is to 
interpret the Epistles in the light of their occasions. We 
may take the letters to the Thessalonians as an example. 


St. Paul, after sowing the seed of Christianity at Thessal- 
onica, was obliged to leave Macedonia and go to Greece. 
There he spent a brief time at Athens before taking up 
his long residence at Corinth. Timothy had remained in 
Macedonia, but joined Paul later. When he came to Corinth, 
Timothy acquainted Paul with the circumstances of the 
churches, and particularly of the church at Thessalonica. 
The faith was flourishing, the church growing, but not all 
had reached the perfection required of a Christian, and 
some had difficulty understanding the details of Paul’s in- 
struction on the end of the world and the second coming 
of Christ. Moreover, the Jews were persecuting those who 
had adopted Christianity. At the time, Paul would gladly 
have gone to Thessalonica if he could, but his former trou- 
bles there, and the rich prospects at Corinth made this 
impossible. Therefore, he wrote a letter, briefly attending 
to the diffculties which might hold the church back. Timothy 
carried this letter to Thessalonica. When he returned to 
Paul, after a few months, he reported the results of this 
letter. On the whole its effect was good, but further mis- 
apprehensions had risen about the second coming of Christ, 
and some moral disturbances followed. Again, therefore, 
Paul wrote them a letter, since he was still unable to make 
them a personal visit. These two letters are our first and 
second canonical Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Read in their circumstances, these two letters teach us 
mainly the following. First, we gain a new light on the 
character of St. Paul and the relations he had with his 
converts; the apostle whom we represent as carrying a 
sword was capable of tender affection for his converts; 
though separated from their community, he still felt for 
them and their welfare a sense of keen responsibility. Sec- 
ondly, we learn some of the difficulties faced by the mem- 
bers of the early Church: their struggle against the tempta- 
tions of their former paganism; their trials from the Jews; 
their mental slowness in grasping the details of Christian 
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doctrine. Thirdly, we come upon an exposition of the im- 
portant subject of Christ’s second coming, treated it is true 
from a particular point of view, but yet adding greatly to 
our own understanding of the last things. 

The question of Christ’s appearance at the end of time 
in these letters will also illustrate the need of taking the 
author’s point of view. St. Paul assumes the instructions 
which he had already given on this subject and treats only 
the phases of the question which were offering difficulty. Fur- 
ther, he takes more of a moral than a doctrinal point of 
view: he wishes to correct their conduct more than their 
ideas on the subject. He tells them not to worry about the 
time of the coming of Christ, nor of the condition of the 
dead, but to concern themselves with being ready for their 
own call to judgment. 

The same letters will also point out the advantages, or 
even the necessity, of consulting the treatment of the sub- 
ject elsewhere in the New Testament. Here St .Paul reveals 
to us his eschatology, that is, his teaching concerning the 
end of time. Now certainly his thoughts on this subject 
were those of Christ. Hence, to understand his views we 
should first try to comprehend what our Lord taught, as 
this is set forth in the Synoptic Gospels. Further, since at 
this time Paul is engaged only with certain phases of Chris- 
tian eschatology, additional details of his teaching must be 
sought in his other writings, especially in the letters to 
the Corinthians. 

Once the Epistles have been gone through in this meth- 
odical way, they will become inexhaustible mines of informa- 
tion, of intellectual pleasure, of spiritual wealth. But some 
digging is required in order to reach this treasure. For the 
rest of the Epistles of St. Paul, and for all the Catholic 
Epistles (for so the other seven are termed), the general 
situation described in Acts will be of some assistance, but 
not of the full complimentary aid it offers for the first six 
Pauline letters. This makes it necessary to examine more 
carefully the occasion of the other Epistles. For this, of 
course, much help may be had from the standard authors 
on special introduction to the books of the New Testament. 
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There is no way to estimate the fruits of a persevering 
study of the Epistles, aside from a general assurance that 
they must be great. To illustrate a few of the elevating 
thoughts to be culled from the exercise, we need touch only 
on the place of Christ in the life of St. Paul, or the attitude 
towards Christian charity in the letters of St. John. 

We are familiar now with St. Paul’s representation of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christ. The expression 
is a figure of speech, but a figure that is far from exaggerat- 
ing the reality as St. Paul visioned it. We are told that 
in his fourteen rather short letters, the name of Jesus Christ 
occurs some three hundred and fifty times. That means that 
there is hardly a concept which he formed or wrote down 
that is not in some way connected with the thought of 
Christ. The way he leads up to the hope we have in union 
with Christ, as in the first part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
tells us that he meant just what he said when he declared 
that he knew only Christ. If all thought in St. Paul begins 
with and leads to Christ, certainly all action is governed by 
our relationship with Him through grace. In Romans he 
states the principle that we should offer our body to God 
as a holy and pleasing sacrifice: removed from dedication 
to any earthly purpose; devoted to God alone; a rational 
service. He has a way of saying “in Christ Jseus” that con- 
vinces us that all the life we have takes its rise in Him, 
and that we are included with Paul in the statement: “Now 
I live, no longer I, but Christ lives in me.” 

The same spirit breathes through the letters of St. John, 
but now under the name of “charity,” or “love.” The terms 
representing “love” occur thirty-one times in the eight 
small pages covered by his three Epistles. But the concept 
qualifies everything he says. No more complete way of 
demonstrating this could be found than in his statement 
that he who has charity has God; there is nothing to be 
had. Perhaps from the place of charity in his letters, the 
story is told that John never preached on any other topic. 
And we may well believe the tradition when we have read 
his writings. 

It has been observed more than once that there is some- 
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thing more in the teaching of Bible History than merely 
outlining the sequence of events that constitutes the life 
of Christ and the development of the early Church. That is 
a valuable framework, but it remains only a framework. 
Within this must be placed the picture of Christ and the 
character of the early Christian which is taken from Him. 
To reach this deeper message of the New Testament is not 
the work of a few classes, or of a course in Bible History; 
it implies frequent reading and earnest reflection. But if this 
is followed, both for the Gospels and the Epistles, there 
is no doubt that the Scriptures will come to have a richer 
meaning for us, and that we will approach the “formation 
of Christ within us.” 


THE EDUCATION OF SISTERS 























Just because the secular teaching training is bored through with 
philosophical errors, the whole is condemned without any attempt 
to salvage from it what is good and true. In our teacher training 
we must make our own everything good in methods and technique 
and content courses in the curricula of our secular teacher colleges. 
We must see the half-truths even in some of their philosophies and 
understand how these are whole truths in true philosophy. The 
integration in our teacher training must come from fitting into our 
theology of education every good valid aducational value. In this 
we have not always been successful. Sometimes we have borrowed 
without proper evaluation in our curricula. Sometimes we have 
feared the classics because we feared the gods of their texts. It is 
needful for us to synthesize on the basis of our theology of educa- 
tion our teacher training. The task is not easy. The philosopher 
and the theologian must work side by side with the methodist and 
the technician and the professor of content courses. The result will 
be that our schools, without injury to our Christian western culture, 
will show how to graft onto it the new things of our age which are 
real and lasting. 


(Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Preface to The Education of 
Sisters by Sister Bertrande Meyers, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1941, p. xxii.) 


Religion in the Elementary School 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE SOUND EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 
OF ATYPICAL’ CHILDREN 


REVEREND THOMAS D. O’CONNOR, C.M. 
Niagara University 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Eprtor’s Note: The following paper represents the first half an informal 
presentation given by the author at the annual convention of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of Pennsylvania, May 3, 1941. Father O’Connor is student 
advisor and professor of education at Niagara University. In the second part 
of his paper, that will appear in a subsequent issue of this JouRNAL, we will 
present Father O’Connor’s treatment of the following questions: (1) Are we 
caring for our atypical children? (2) Should a pupil who is a behavior problem 
be dropped from a Catholic School? (3) Are there problem teachers? 


The title of this paper gives’me a wide field. But the 
ocean is wide, too. When we swim in the ocean, we do not 


have to swim in it all at the same time. While my topic is 


extensive, my considerations have been limited to six ques- 
tions. 


I. ARE ATYPICAL CHILDREN AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM? 


Every child is an educational problem since, born with 
the stain of original sin, man faces life with a clouded intel- 
lect and a weak will. To some, the Creator gives ten talents 
and to some, one. The fortunate may utilize his many gifts 
of God. In the difference between the talents given and the 
different use made of those talents is our problem. 

Behind every problem child there is a problem. We cannot 
adjust the child until we know the problem. Behind every 
atypical child there is a cause. When the cause is known 


* Atypical: exceptional, above or below par morally, physically, intellectually, 
etc. 
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we have part of the cure. If God has sent us a child handi- 
capped as hard of hearing we have a specialized method 
of aiding. When a cause is not known and the fact is doubt- 
ful, we have the problem so well outlined in the autobiog- 
raphy of the great Catholic educator, whose own life story 
is unfolded in The Making and Unmaking of a Dullard. 
Sisters who prepare for higher studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America see the solution of that problem in the 
building which bears the name of Sisters’ College, the life 
work of Dr. Shields, a monument to an atypical child who 
made good. 


With one home in every six being broken by divorce, we 
must expect to find some products of the broken home, if 
not immediately, then indirectly, through the influence of 
the playground and the groupings of the gang, or the perusal 
of the press. 


The happiest home that ever existed in the vale of tears 
was not the home with standards of comfort approved by 
the higher society of the day. A carpenter’s cottage, on a 
side street, in the obscure village of a remote poverty- 
stricken province of a world-wide empire, was the ideal 
home. It was the happiest home because it was the holiest. 
It was the holiest home this side of heaven because Joseph 
and Mary were there as the guardians of Jesus. If our schools 
can make the brightest and the least bright of their pupils 
faithful imitators of Joseph and Mary and lovers of Jesus, 
most problems will disappear. 

The teacher, with the imitation of Christ in mind, will 
not overlook any pupil. In every class there will be some 
who shine. If the teacher picks out the editor of the school 
paper and the best writers, excellent debaters and those 
who are prominent as officers of their classes, at the same 
time he or she should give them special attention that will 
make them, above all others, love, reverence and serve God 
and His Church. If years ago a village teacher in Austria 
or a country teacher in the hills of Italy, looking into the 
faces of young Benito Mussolini and dreamy Adolph Hitler, 
had discovered in them the genius of leadership with which 
they frighten the world today and had formed in them the 
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Catholic ideal—the following of Christ to the conquest of 
heaven, how different the world would be today. 


At the White House conference on Children, April 26, 
1939, Monsignor Keegan gave the Catholic view on how to 
meet our problem when he said: ‘The educational program 
should meet the myriad diversities of the farm, the work- 
bench and the office. But the future citizen of this great 
nation on the farm, in the factory, or in the office must be 
a completely integrated personality—a properly orientated 
creature of the Omnipotent God, and the brother of his 
fellow men.” 

When we meet the parents, we sometimes see the cause 
of the child’s problems. In the autobiography of Robert 
Graves entitled, Goodbye to All That,’ we see a couple who 
resolved not to teach Religion to their children until the 
children were able to understand. 

The children went to schools where no Religion training 
was given. At the age of thirteen the eldest said indignantly 
to his father: “Look here, Father, I think you’ve treated 
me rather badly. The other chaps laughed at me because 
I don’t know anything about God. And who is this chap, 
Jesus? When I ask them, they won’t tell me. They think 
I’m joking.” 

So the long-hoped for moment had arrived. The father 
told the boy to call his sister because he had something im- 
portant to tell them both. Then very reverently and care- 
fully he told them the gospel story. He had always planned 
to tell it to them in this way. The children did not interrupt. 
When finally he had finished, there was a silence. The girl 
said, rather embarrassed, “Really, father, I think this is the 
silliest story I’ve heard since I was a kid.” 

The boy said: “Poor chap. But what about it anyhow?” 

The Catholic Church is wiser than these parents whose 
efforts met with such disastrous results. In Buffalo, in an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, there is a child whose 
knowledge of God was meagre. One evening, this boy, Ray- 
mond, was not permitted to say his night prayers. The 


* Robert Graves. Goodbye to All That, Jonathan Cape, 1931. 
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nurse was in a hurry to attend the movie. Raymond was 
slow, and she tucked him in bed without night prayers. The 
Sister in charge of the small children noticed Raymond sob- 
bing. He made known his desire to get out of bed and 
insisted upon his bedroom slippers. Thinking the lad’s 
stomach was upset and that he was ill, Sister complied with . 
his requests. Putting on his sandals, the boy slipped out of 
bed, and kneeling down he made the Sign of the Cross and 
said his prayers. Then he climbed into bed, handed his 
slippers to Sister, pulled the clothes about him and smiled 
the smile of contentment. He had thanked God for His 
gifts and graces. Now he could sleep in peace. Sister went 
to the nurse and mentioned the unusual actions of her 
charge. Thereupon the nurse told the reason of the lad wish- 
ing to pray. Deaf and dumb and blind, and only ten years 
old, but he was trained never to end his day without pray- 
ing. Here was an educational problem of a most difficult 
kind. What better success could any teacher want? 

Recently New York honored the memory of a distin- 
guished alumnus of the institution to which I am attached, 
Niagara University. Father Drumgoole, honored for his 
work with orphans, left Niagara to start his priestly career 
at the age of fifty-three. Who would not be proud of the 
work of this outstanding priest who started at that age 
to begin his great work? 


Some years ago a faculty member was mourned at 
Niagara. When he died at the age of seventy-six his passing 
was a loss indeed. But his work was unusual because his 
path to the priesthood was out of the ordinary. He had 
to support an invalid mother. For twenty-five years he 
taught school. His mother died in May, when he was fifty 
years old. That fall he started to study, paying his tuition 
by teaching some classes. He was ordained at the age of 
fifty-six. But the Reverend Arthur J. Flood, C.M., in the 
twenty years of his priestly life, towers over many for the 
works accomplished. 

With the eye of faith, we can see God’s plan and prov- 


idence blessing the efforts we take with any atypical prob- 
lem. 
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II. ARE ATYPICAL CHILDREN RETARDED IN THEIR STUDIES? 


New York state recently spent one-half million dollars to 
find out if the schools were accomplishing their tasks. The 
Associated Press dispatch quoted the director of the State 
school inquiry, Luther Gulick, as stating: 


The graduates of the public shoal have no idea of what work 
means, what sort of opportunities there are, how to look for work, 
or how to work when they get a job. 


They are not prepared to be useful citizens or to enter community 
or home life. Few have any protection against mob hysteria, propa- 
ganda, shallow prejudice or economic gold bricks. 

Such a charge cannot be leveled against the Catholic 
school. Regardless of high or low marks, superior or aver- 
age ability, “the poorest child of our schools who can get 
his head into heaven is better off than the greatest scientist 
who tries to get the heavens into his head,” and by his 
utterances insults the beliefs of millions and makes himself 
ridiculous. 


Some who have a slow and faulty grasp of abstract truths 
can give a clear answer to the fundamental questions of life: 
Who made me? Where did I come from? Why am I here? 
Whither am I going? 

The greatest Teacher once gave an examination, an oral 
examination. There were two pupils. One failed in the 
examination. He was good in his own estimation. He fasted. 
He prayed daily in the temple. He gave alms. As he rated 
himself with a high score, he looked around the temple 
and beheld a poor publican. The poor outcast was not so 
good in his self-examination. He was weak in the practice 
of the holy virtue and so crooked that he probably could 
not sleep straight. He had made a mess of the opportunities 
given. As he looked over his life he did not as much as dare 
to lift his eyes towards heaven. He was no good. He knew 
it. But he was sorry. And because he was sorry he passed 
the examination. He won. The greatest Teacher said of 
Him, “That man went down to his house, justified.” 

We have failures. In one Buffalo parochial school no child 
can be kept in the class for over two years. A special teacher 
and classroom is provided by which more manual work is 
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assigned. Under Catholic influence the child, who is growing 
slowly in mentality, is kept from the acquisition of bad 
mental or moral habits by being kept busy with mechanical 
and play skills. Does not such a plan lessen our failures? 
In school units of other towns where the public school sys- 
tem has special classes and there is no danger of losing touch 
with the child, parents are urged to avail themselves of the 
special teachers and equipment once the child has shown 
his inability to make any progress, and lack of teachers and 
high pupil load make impossible the special attention re- 
quired. 

The inability of the atypical child to keep up with the 
progess of the typical child is bound to lead to discouragement 
and perhaps to despair, unless we adjust the curriculum to 
the capacity of the learner. We have the obligation to do all 
in our power to solve our problems. If we can better fit the 
atypical by a plan and program that lessen chances for failure, 
the plan should be more widely tried. 

Niagara Falls has a child guidance clinic for all peoples 
of all creeds and colors. The Catholic school nurse has taken 
two cases in three years to the services of the clinic. Some 
years, not a single case from the parochial school is taken 
to the clinic for attention, while the public schools turn 
over an average of fifty. For 1900 years our Church has 
settled problems. She faces situations squarely. On matters 
of purity she is not prudish. But with all her centuries of 
experience she would never permit her ministers to use 
freedom and license that the disciples of Freud have used. 
Our hesitancy to use the psychiatric and psychological facili- 
ties may be due to the bad reputation they have received 
in the past. However, if there is no danger to faith or 
morals, I am of the opinion that we are obilgated to use 
such agencies when there is need. 


III. SHOULD WE HAVE A SPECIAL CLASS, WITH COMPETENT 
TEACHERS TO CARE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN? 


The average daily population of nervous and mental hos- 
pitals is 395,407 as against 331,359 in all other hospitals of 
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the United States.” It has been said that a person fifteen 
years of age, residing in New York or Massachusetts, has 
almost a one in twenty chance of being confined to an insane 
asylum before he dies.* 

Can the school build up the child so as to counteract 
the influences resulting in such alarming conditions? Soci- 
ologists who worry about the future generations tell us 
something that to the Catholic mind has a definite meaning. 
Looking at primitive man, with poor educational facilities 
and few evidences of progress, they note that the three curses 
of modern civilization were absent from the society in which 
he lived. Alcoholism, drug addiction and venereal infection 
are the three curses of modern life that early man did not 
know. Catholics call these things sin. If our schools can 
produce generations of people who keep the law of God 
and avoid sin, we need not be alarmed excessively. 

To provide competent teachers is a Utopian dream for 
many a Catholic school. I would not worry too much at our 
inability to keep up with the moderns. When I say, “Be 
not the first by whom the new are tried, nor yet, the last 
to lay the old aside,” I am giving a voice to which there 
is a resounding echo. I quote from the Buffalo Courier for 
March twentieth, 1941. Milton Kirkpatrick is the director 
of Community Clinics for the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. This committee is now in its twenty-ninth 
year and directs and supervises over nine hundred clinics. 
Speaking to a group of social workers and psychiatrists in 
Niagara Falls, March nineteenth, the press quotes him as 
saying, “We’ve been inclined to wrap our knowledge up in 
language that we ourselves did not understand.” 


This quotation is from the Director of the National Com- 
mittee. He is further quoted in the same article as saying: 
Social psychiatry will be a major thing in medicine in the next 
twenty-five years. It is being taught now for four years of the course 
in some medical schools and for three years in fifty colleges. The 
teaching profession itself must undergo stricter scrutiny. An exami- 
nation was recently made of New York City school teachers, and we 


* Mental Hygiene Bulletin, Vol. XIV (October, 1930). 


*Raymond W. Murray, Introductory Sociology, New York: Crofts, 1935, 
p. 186. 
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do not dare reveal the findings. The number of teachers in New York 
who have definite mental disorders is astounding. 

Our Catholic schools in the consecrated service of our 
teachers have a competency that we are prone to under- 
estimate. Last month in a New York state high school 
Catholic teachers saw the script of a play to be put on at a 
school assembly. It was blasphemous and irreverent. A pro- 
test with the principal stopped the play, and the teacher of 
dramatics apologized for an attack upon our Lady and her 
divine Son, by stating, “I really know so little Religion that 
I was ignorant of what was offensive.” 


The non-religious schools have drifted far. The pupils of 
previous generations studied with a seriousness non-existent 
today. As a child learned to read his primer he learned 
at the same time a system of theology. When he learned 
the letter A, he learned to say, “In Adam’s Fall we sinned 
all.” When he came to the letter Z, he said, “Zacharias he, 
did climb the tree his Lord to see.” A summary of Christian 
doctrine, and some sort of a system of theology was thrust 
into the mind of the child as he learned the art of reading. 
In the poorest Catholic school we imprint upon the mind of 
the child a system of theology that has stood the test of 
time. Christ did not promise that He would be with His 
Church till modern educators came along. He promised He 
would remain all days till the consummation of the world. 
Every Catholic teacher shares in that promise to some de- 
gree. When I think of how competent our Sisters and 
Brothers and priests are, in comparison with those who leave 
God out of the curriculum, I am reminded of the story of 
the man in the London fog. Coming home from a party, 
there was a fog inside as well as outside. A celebrator had 
difficulty in wending his way homewards. Staggering and 
stumbling, he grabbed hold of a fence. His beclouded intel- 
lect working slowly reasoned, ‘“‘This is the fence next to my 
home. If I grab picket after picket and follow this fence, 
eventually I’ll reach my home.” 

From picket to picket the man went, and thought he, 
“This is a longer fence than I realized.” And in the realiza- 
tion he dropped exhausted to the ground. In the morning 
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sun, as the fog lifted outside and wore off inside, the man 
awakened to find that he had been following a fence that 
encircled a flower-bed. He had been going round and round 
and getting nowhere. I think when God is left out of the 
curriculum we have a similar picture of the modern non- 
religious teacher. They are going round and round and get- 
ting nowhere. We know where we are going. In that knowl- 
edge we have a competence that makes us or should make us 
supremely confident. 


PARISH WORSHIP; THE MASS 


Practically all of our children from the fifth grade up have a 
daily missal. And we teach them how to use it. Toward the end 
of school each day, they get their missal ready for the recited Mass 
next day. We have it every day unless there is a High Mass. Note- 
worthy about our recited Mass is that we have four boys in cassock 
and surplice in the sanctuary, each one reading into the microphone 
one or other of the proper parts of the Mass in their order. Like- 
wise noteworthy are the captions, read at the proper time of the 
Offertory and Canon, such as: “We offer to God the bread.” “May 
we share more fully in Christ’s life.” “Accept, O Lord, our gifts, 
for the welfare of Thy Church.” “We pray for all the living.” 


This latter practice, we believe, helps to keep the essential inten- 
tions and actions of the Mass before those participating, while it 
tends to arouse the interest of those not “praying the Mass.” 
Through the former practice—the four readers in cassock and sur- 
plice—we believe we are rearing future champions of the Church, 
defenders of the Faith, by giving them so prominent a place and 
part in the divine service. 


(Rev. William H. Huelsmann, “Parish Worship; the Mass,” 
National Liturgical Week, Newark, N. J.: Benedictine Litur- 
gical Conference, 1941, p. 127.) 





TELLING RELIGIOUS STORIES TO YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


SISTER MARY MARGUERITE, C.S.J. 
Convent of the Ascension 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Epitor’s Note: The following article was written by the author at the request 
of the JourNaAL or ReEticious Instruction. We asked her to tell our readers 
what she discovered to be most helpful in presenting religious stories to chil- 
dren. This JouRNAL’s enthusiasm for Sister Marguerite’s stories is recorded 
in a review in the March, 1941, number of this magazine. Not only teachers but 
parents will find Sister Marguerite’s stories most helpful in introducing little 
ones to a knowledge and love of God. 


During the years I have taught young children, the prob- 
lem which caused me most concern was that of bringing God 
into the lives of these little ones. I wanted the children I 
had under my care to begin to live in company with God, 


the angels and saints, and really to want heaven and to want 
to do something to attain it. With a view to accomplishing 
this aim, I tried various existing methods and programs. 
Unsuccessful as they proved to all outward appearances, my 
efforts were not futile; I gleaned valuable experience. I 
learned that the material I was to use with them must be 
very simple, indeed, and also that it must be suitably planned 
for the level of their understanding. Moreover, I learned 
by working with children, whether in kindergarten or in 
vacation school, that putting facts about God into entertain- 
ing purposeful stories is the surest way to gain the interest of 
the child and to impress the facts upon his mind. Or to 
express this otherwise, I came to believe that there is power 
in stories told with a purpose. Because I believed in such 
stories, I planned to write my own for use in a Religion 
program as soon as I could discover what material would 
be most effective at the kindergarten level. The little book, 
Their Hearts Are His Garden,’ is the result of my plan. 


* Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J., Their Hearts Are His Garden, Faterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940, pp. ix + 100. 
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When a few years ago I made a retreat with a certain 
Jesuit who talked of God the Father, of Jesus, of Mary, 
of Guardian Angels and of saints as though he saw them 
every day and walked with them, I felt I had discovered 
something valuable for a little child’s spiritual growth. Even 
the method of presentation and the spirit of his retreat 
suggested what should be done. “Let your friends be in 
heaven; let your conversation be in heaven,” compactly 
expresses the whole of the basic principles on which one 
could build such a program in Religion for a child. This 
priest knew God the Father as a dear child knows an earth- 
ly father. He loved Mary with childlike devotion; his 
Guardian Angel was his daily advisor; those of the court 
of heaven were his familiars. 


I believe the time to develop such concepts as: “God is 
Our Father, Christ is the One who opened heaven for us, 
and Mary is our Mother” is in very early childhood. Any 
one who is familiar with small children knows that their 
vivid imaginations can make heaven real to them. In Their 
Hearts Are His Garden, the basic group which grew out of 
the retreat, I have tried to achieve something of what the 
retreat message inspired. In other words, I have attempted 
to put each of these concepts into stories. I have tried to 
give these stories a varied appeal so that the same doctrine 
might be repeated without becoming boring to the child. 
I have tried to make the stories as vivid and charming as 
possible so that the doctrine each embraced would be 
stamped indelibly and lovingly into the mind and heart of 
the child. The story “Baptism” tells the child of his own 
baptism: “When you were a tiny baby, your godmother 
and godfather took you to Church”. . . “God looked down 
and said, ‘This little baby is now my own child.’” The 
child’s response to this story is immediate. One can catch 
the joy the child experiences at the realization of his own 
importance. One can almost hear the child say joyfully 
within himself, “I am God’s child.” “Celebrating Baptism” 
expresses to the child the joy of parents and godparents at 
the knowledge that Mary (the child of the story) is God’s 
own child. Supper is given in honor of Mary’s birthday in 
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God’s Church. The godparents bring gifts for her (religious 
gifts). Again she hears (from the lips of her godmother on 
this occasion): “It is the day God looked down and said, 
‘Now this little baby is my little child.’ ” The concept, “God 
is our Father,” is repeated in the stories “Our Father” and 
“Margaret’s Birthday in God’s Church,” dream stories 
which carry the child into heaven and help him experience in 
reality what he has begun to know. 


The story “The Missions” presents two concepts: God is 
our Father, and Jesus is the One who opens heaven. This 
story motivates the child to his first active help for the 
missions. Not a day passes after “The Missions” is told 
without some help coming to the cause. The help may be 
material in the form of food, or spiritual in the form of 
prayer. 

Because of the child’s nearness to Baptism and his purity 
of soul, it is easy to take him into heaven as in the dream 
stories of heaven, “Our Father,” and “Margaret’s Birthday 
in God’s Church;” and to help the child know Mary by 
taking him right into Mary’s little Nazareth home as in the 
story, “A Visit to Mary.” The child can experience faith 
and increase his own through such stores as ‘Angels Help” 
(the guardian angel helps a child to find his home), ““Heaven”’ 
(the story of a saintly child, Anne of Guigne, who goes to 
heaven), and “Mary Cares for Us” (a story of another 
saintly child, Emma Mariani, who calls on Mary when afraid 
and finds courage). The child is able to understand the ex- 
periences of the children in the story, “God’s Love,” in which 
he is taken into a home where a tiny baby has just come to 
make all happy. The child can, to some extent, share the 
sorrow of Adam and Eve in “Why the Cross” in their loss 
of God as their Father, and, also the joy of Mary, Joseph 
and the shepherds, because “‘the beautiful Son of God” has 
come to them. He can experience the sorrow and joy in such 
a way as to increase his love of Jesus and his desire for 
heaven. I know this to be true where children have become 
thoroughly familiar with the beginning stories of the basic 
group in Their Hearts Are His Garden. Through these 
stories they have come in contact with their Heavenly 
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Father in such way as to sorrow at the thought of losing 
Him and to rejoice at the birth of the One who will give 
back to us ali our Heavenly Father and our Heavenly Home. 

May I say a few words here about the use of saints in 
a Religion program. When one tells the life of a saint, it is 
particularly easy to attain the aim of making Religion at- 
tractive to the child. Guy de Fontgalland, deciding to deny 
himself some of his usual number of slaps to his “provoking” 
small brother as a sacrifice to Jesus in preparation for First 
Communion, easily appeals to the child. He can share with 
the saint the realization that heaven is earned by doing small 
things for God as shown by the stories “Saint Valentine” 
and “Saint Nicholas.” But, on the other hand, the life of 
Saint John the Baptist fails to tie up with the child’s knowl- 
edge, interests or possibilities for practicing virtue. I have 
found Saint Dominic most valuable as an incentive to prayer. 
After the children have heard this story they want to own 
and say the rosary in the simple manner the story suggests. 
Their love of the rosary is an incentive to the whole family. 
I know this from experience. 

With us, praying is a group affair, each child in turn lead- 
ing in whatever prayer he wishes said by the group. The 
following prayer: “God, please give the Chinese children 
food, and help all of the children in the world to heaven,” 
is an example of a typical and almost daily prayer. 

In regard to prayer, I refer you to a story in Their Hearts 
Are His Garden called “Mother Teaches Katherine.” In this 
very practical story Katherine’s mother teaches her short 
formal prayers and suggests others on which she can pat- 
tern her own self-made ones. The formal prayers include 
a morning offering: ‘Dear God, I give to you my work and 
play, and everything I do today. Bless me and help me to 
be good,” and a simple grace, “God bless my food, and give 
food to all the children of the world.” The informal ones 
which show Katherine how to make her own prayers are: 
“Dear angel, help me to heaven,” and “Dear Saint Kath- 
erine, help me to heaven.” “God bless” prayers, and “Thank 
you” prayers for even such small gifts as a pet duck are 
other self-made prayers. 
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Since writing “Mother Teaches Katherine” I have dis- 
covered that no prayer is more easily made and more de- 
lightful to a child than such prayers as: “Let the light praise 
God (or Mary). Let the sky—Let the water—Let the rain 
—the bees—the birds or butterflies praise God (or Mary). 
Let the children praise God (or Mary). Let all things to- 
gether praise God (or Mary).” The type of prayer used in 
this story solicits the interest of the small child. He readily 
makes such prayers his own because the words are of his age- 
level, and the thoughts are comprehensible to him. I should 
say they are fully comprehensible if he has had such material 
as is contained in the basic group of Their Hearts Are His 
Garden. Parents, in speaking of prayer to me have, half 
in fun, half in complaint, told me, ‘“‘Mary never gets finished 
with her night prayers. She goes on and on asking God end- 
lessly to bless everyone, thanking Him for opening heaven, 
and what not.” 

The Church makes use of many means to draw mankind 
to God. We will do well to try to follow this example. The 
learning how will be for each of us a lifetime striving. Each 
day will bring some new challenge. If, with every care we 
can take, a story fails to attract some one child, or if the 
child is not giving attention no matter what the cause, try 
this device: Have the person in the story talk about the 
child or children as, “See the boys and girls (or Helen and 
Tom) listening to my own special story. Some day they (he 
or she) will be in heaven with us. How happy a day that 
will be!” Or, as in the story, “Mary,” have the character 
speak about the child. In this story Jesus says, “‘See, Mother, 
all the children in the world. See Mary, John, Helen... 
I want to open heaven for all of them. I want you, Mother, 
to take them for your children . ..” I find myself constantly 
including them in the story in some such manner. “Jesus 
sees you here. He saw you from the cross. He saw you sitting 
still and listening, trying to learn about Him so you could 
find your way to heaven. It helped Him not to feel the 
nails, and the pain, when He saw you here.” This is an 
appeal which catches the lagging attention of one, the rest- 
lessness of another. These devices can never be worn out and 
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can be inserted in many stories to the advantage of both 
the child and the story teller. I am using these schemes 
to great advantage with a group of negro children whose 
lack of religious background makes teaching difficult. 

In writing all stories I have chosen to use the most ele- 
mentary vocabulary and the utmost simplicity of which I 
was capable. I took nothing for granted in the religious 
background of the child. I have made the stories short, par- 
ticularly those of groups one and two because I planned to 
use them in the early months of the year. The attention 
span is very short at four and a half. When I was writing 
these stories, I had many free conversations with the chil- 
dren. If I discovered confusion in the mind of the child, I 
worked on the story until the results were as I had planned 
in my own mind. 

Here are just a few experiences resulting from the use of 
the stories in Their Hearts Are His Garden. Mary’s father 
demanded meat on Friday if on no other day. One day Mary 
said firmly but in her charming manner, “No, Daddy, Sister 
told us all about Friday. We don’t eat meat today to show 
our love for Jesus. He opened the gates of heaven for us 
on Friday by dying on the cross. So we just can’t eat meat 
today.” The father had no more to say. Mary had won. I 
could tell you much more about Mary who lives in a world 
of angels and saints and loves nothing better than decorating 
and planning for new arrangements on her own little altar. 
John, a Protestant child, was so enamoured of God, Jesus, 
Mary, and heaven that his Presbyterian mother has com- 
pleted all her instructions for entering the Church as a re- 
sult of his enthusiasm. 

Sheila told the Sister who had dressed her for a little play 
and who warned her to pull out a certain pin if it should 
begin to prick her, “No, I won’t pull it out. Jesus suffered; 
I can suffer, too.” 

Sharon’s parents were lost to the Church. She was attend- 
ing a Protestant Sunday school but came to us during the 
week. Before long she began to ask for Baptism. Her father 
then put her into a public school, but moved by Sharon’s 
tears and unhappiness, he at last relented. She returned to 
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us with her little brother. They are now both baptized. The 
mother again attends Mass. Sharon will never be satisfied 
until the father she loves so dearly comes into the fold. Sharon 
is a wonder child of grace . 


We can, I believe, with proper story material, captivate 
the minds and hearts of children. With God’s help may we all 
find the way to accomplish this with God’s children whether 
they be black or white, whether they be privileged or neglect- 
ed, and attain the end which is Christ. May He truly make 
their hearts His garden. 


ACTING STORIES 


The great advantage of the dramatic method lies in the interest 
that it arouses in children; they love to act. Stories form the daily 
bread of children. Stories will affect the children more if they are 
granted an opportunity of living through them in dramatization. 
I now advocate the dramatization of Bible stories by the class, within 
the classroom, with no elaborate costumes or preparation. When the 
Bible story has been learned by picture and recitation, then arouse 
the creative imagination by asking the class to live through the event 
in acting it. A scarf, or a cap, or a staff may be all the stage effects 
that are necessary to help the child to enter fully into his part. Stories 
have a new meaning for the children when they are acted. They have 
purpose, point, and the glamour of romance that captivates the 
young. Have the story well known, do not hurry over its details, let 
them see the scene in the picture and map, and then they are ready 
to act it. Do not be afraid of lack of reverence among the children 
impersonating the characters in the Bible. To the child, acting a part 
is a most serious affair. Look into the simple, innocent eyes of your 
children, recall the words, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” and 
thus banish all scruples about irreverence. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
III, p. 85.) 








THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 
QUIZ MATERIAL 


Eprror’s Note: Last Spring in the March, 1941, number, this JouRNAL 
began the publication of quiz material based directly on the content of the 
Sunday Gospels. The JourNAt will continue to publish these exercises that 
have a two-fold use—as material for study purposes in Friday Religion classes 
and as quizzes on Monday mornings. As we stated in our publication of the 
first exercises: “If pupils or older students know that they will be questioned 
on Monday morning relative to the content of Sunday’s Gospel, they will give 
it more careful attention, both as they read it themselves and as they hear it 
read from the pulpit. Teachers should not be surprised if, at first, pupils’ replies 
to a quiz are conspicuously unsatisfactory. This is to be expected. To answer 
correctly all the questions in an exercise will require most active attention 
during two readings of the Gospel. The realization of this type of attention 
should be our objective in this work. If pupils and students acquire it, they 
will have a tool of learning that will serve them during their entire lives, a 
practice that will keep them close to the teachings and example of Christ.” 


THE FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—SEPTEMBER SEVENTH 


1. What did Jesus say about serving two masters? 

2. What two examples did Jesus use in helping His disciples 
to understand that God our Father is solicitous for us? 

3. What words did Jesus use in reprimanding the faith of 
the disciples? 

4. How did Jesus describe the purpose of man’s existence? 


5. What did Jesus say would be given to those who seek 
to know God’s holy will and to do it? 


Review the answers to the following questions in the Cate- 
chism: 


1. From whom do we learn to know, love, and serve God? 
(Question 5°) 


2. Where do we find the chief truths taught by Jesus Christ 
through the Catholic Church? (Question 6°) . 


3. Besides believing what God has revealed, what else must 
we do to be saved? (Question 187°) 


4. Which are the two great commandments that contain 
the whole law of God? (Question 188°) 
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5. What must we do to love God, our neighbor, and our- 
selves? (Question 189°) 

6. What is God’s loving care for us called? (Question 19°) 

* 2 * *&» * 
THE FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH 

1. Who were with Jesus as He went into the city called 
Naim? 

2. What words did Jesus use in expressing His compassion 
for the widow? 

3. How did Jesus address the young man who was dead? 

4. What words in today’s Gospel show that Jesus per- 
formed the miracle out of compassion for the young man’s 
mother. 





Review the answers to the following questions in the Cat- 
echism: 

1, What is God’s loving care for us called? (Question 19°) 

2. What is meant by the “resurrection of the body?” 
(Question 175°) 

3. Why will the bodies of the just rise? (Question 176°) 

oo will the bodies of the damned also rise? (Question 
178° 

5. If everyone is judged immediately after death, why will 
there be a general judgment? (Question 181°) 

* ok Be * * 
THE SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SECOND 

1. Who heard Jesus give the instruction recorded in today’s 
Gospel? 

2. What two lessons did Jesus wish to teach while He was 
“in the house of one of the chiefs of the pharisees?” 

3. Why did Jesus take this particular occasion to teach a 
lesson on humility? 

4. What did Jesus say will happen to everyone that ex- 
alteth himself? 

5. Who did Jesus say will be exalted? 


* Revised Baltimore Catechism No. II. 
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Review the answers to the following questions in the Cat- 
echism: 

1. What are we commanded by the third commandment? 
(Question 235°) 

2. How does the Church command us to worship God on 
Sunday? (Question 236’) 

3. What is forbidden by the third commandment of God? 
(Question 237°) 

4. What is servile work? (Question 238°) 

5. When is servile work allowed on Sunday? (Question 
239°) 

6. Why does the Church command us to keep Sunday as 
the Lord’s day? (Question 234°) 

7. What is the virtue of humility? (Question 134°) 

* *” * * * 
THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—SEPTEMBER TWENTY-EIGHTH 

1. Why did the doctor of the law question Jesus? 


2. What did Jesus say is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment? 


3. What did Jesus say is the second commandment? 



































1. Give an example of each of the following: 
(1) A person who loves God with his whole heart. 

(2) A person who loves God with his whole mind. 

(3) Aperson who loves his neighbor as he loves himself. 

2. Describe a situation in which a person shows that he 
does not love his neighbor as himself. 

3. In the “Act of Love” we express in words our loyalty 
to the two great commandments. We also say: “I forgive all 
who have injured me, and ask pardon of all whom I have in- 
jured.” Describe a particular situation when it is necessary 
for a boy or girl to remember this statement. 

4. Review the answers to the following questions in the 
Catechism: 

(1) What must we do to love God, our neighbor and our- 
selves? (Question 189°) 


© Revised Baltimore Catechism No. II. 
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(2) Is everyone obliged to perform the works of mercy? 
(Question 192") 


(3) Are all the ordinary deeds done every day to relieve 
the corporal or spiritual needs of others true works of mercy? 
(Question 193°) 


KEY 
FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
1. “No one can serve two masters; for either he will hate 


the one and love the other, or he will sustain the one and 
despise the other.” 


2. (1) The birds of the air; (2) The lilies of the field. 
3. “O ye of little faith!” 
. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice.” 
5. “All these things (food, drink, clothing) shall be added 
unto you.” 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


. His disciples and a great multitude. 

. “Weep not.” 

. “Young man, I say to thee, Arise.” 

. “And He delivered him to His mother.” 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
1. The lawyers and pharisees. 
2. (1) There are things one may do on the Sabbath Day. 
(2) Humility. 
. He noted how they chose the first seats at the table. 
. He “shall be humbled.” 
. He “that humbleth himself.” 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

1. To tempt him (discredit Him). 

2. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy soul, and with thy whole mind.” 

3. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 





High School Religion 


FULL-TIME RELIGION TEACHERS? 


BROTHER U. ALFRED, F.S.C. 


Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s College, California 


Eprtor’s Note: In submitting the following article to the JouRNAL oF RE- 
Licious INstrucTION, Brother Alfred stated that the article was not written 
in any spirit of controversy, but with the sincere belief that the position he 
advocated is the only one for the best interests of Catholic education. The author 
of the article is editor of a small mimeographed publication, The Religious 
Educator, which circulates among the Christian Brothers, especially on the 
Pacific coast. The following paper first appeared in the pages of The Religious 
Educator. 


The case for full-time Religion teachers was presented by 
Father W. H. Russell of the Catholic University of America 
in the December, 1940, issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INsTRUCTION. What in brief is the state of the question as 
there set forth? Let us make an analysis. 

The article is divided by the author into three parts. In 
the first section are some general considerations largely in- 
troductory in nature, intended to offer, it would seem, no 
decisive argument for full-time teachers of Religion. 

In Part II various difficulties are propounded and dealt 
with. There are two main points with arguments as sub- 
joined: 

Point 1. Religious educators feel they should teach Religion. 
(a) The author argues that the good of the school comes 
before the desire of an individual. 
(b) The religious must be willing to do God’s will rather 
than his own. 


*Rev. William H. Russell, “The Case for Full-Time Teachers of Religion,” 
nd —— of Religious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 4 (December, 1940), 
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(c) It isan error to have religious teach Religion mainly 
for their spiritual benefit. This is putting the cart 
before the horse, it is claimed. 

(d) Those religious who do not teach Religion should 
feel satisfied to bring the spirit of Religion into 
their school work. 


Point 2. Those opposed to full-time Religion teachers argue 
that they may fall into routine and sterility. 

(a) Father Russell answers that intelligence should be 
used in making the choice of those who are to spe- 
cialize. 

We might admit all the statements made in this section, 
and still have no real argument for full-time teachers of Re- 
ligion. Therefore, without controverting these opinions one 
way or the other, we may pass to the next section. 

In the last division, the author claims to have found con- 
vincing reasons for full-time Religion teachers. However, a 
casual reading suffices to reveal that he is talking about two 
different things at the same time. In fact, the greater part 
of the argument is built on the advantages that would accrue 
from Religion specialists. To this we can only say, “Amen.” 
But it must be noted that there is still a step between having 
specialists and having full-time Religion teachers. Eliminat- 
ing those arguments that apply to specialists as such, there 
seem to be left only the following reasons for having full-time 
Religion teachers: 

(a) With departmentalism, students will not respect 
Religion unless they feel that the teacher in that sub- 
ject is specially trained just as they know the teacher 
in mathematics, for example, is trained. 

(b) There will be greater efficiency in teaching Religion, if 
a specialist devotes himself to it. 

At the outset, it might be well to clarify the issue to a cer- 
tain extent. This article is not being written in a spirit of 
defense, as if our organization had been attacked by Father 
Russell. As a matter of fact he writes, p. 298: “The work of 
the Brothers is well known’”—a statement that does not seem 
to be uncomplimentary. On the contrary, it is being offered 
as a solution for a national problem. 
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In the second place, there is no intention of denying estab- 
lished facts. As Father Russell states (p. 296): 

Unfortunately it is true that there are executives who boast of their 
attachment to Catholic education but who place their weakest teachers 
in the subject of Religion, or who choose teachers with no regard 
to their fitness for so important a task, or who permit, for instance, 
only one period a week for Religion. 


Doubtless, much more could be said if a thorough investiga- 
tion were made of the weaknesses prevalent in Catholic high 
schools throughout the country. However, not having made 
such a survey and not being aware of any such deposit of 
information, it seems unnecessary to add the small fragment 
of “‘news” at my disposal. Moreover, whatever the evils may 
be, the main line of argument as set forth below is not materi- 
ally altered by a question of their magnitude. 

Father Russell makes his strongest points in speaking of 
Religion specialists, and, as already noted, we could still 
have such highly trained men and not have full-time Religion 
teachers. In fact, I agree heartily as to the necessity of a 
number of fully equipped experts in the field of religious 
education in any system of schools conducted by a religious 
congregation. However, without having them monopolize 
the Religion teaching, there would be numerous ways in which 
they could gain experience and make themselves useful. 

(a) They might teach one Religion class (probably two) 

in the school. 

(b) They could give courses on religious and moral educa- 
tion to other Religion teachers. 

(c) They could conduct experiments and make investiga- 
gations in the schools with the assistance of their fel- 
low teachers. 

(d) They could help organize the Religion curriculum, 
supervise Religion teaching and check on results by 
examinations. 

(e) They could lend their aid to the guidance program. 

(f{) They could conduct a live religious organization in the 
school. 

(g) They could write articles for the benefit of other 
Religion teachers. 

(h) They could be active in putting correlation material 
into the various courses. 
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(i) If they ran out of work in the school, they might ex- 
ercise their zeal in conjunction with the Archconfra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 


The argument that always strikes home in respect to full- 
time Religion teachers is this. Catholic authorities have al- 
ways maintained that Religion must premeate the whole 
school program. Will this be more likely with Religion spe- 
cialists? Hardly, it seems to me. A teacher who is preoccupied 
with working for the salvation of souls in the Religion class, 
is going to have a strong tendency to carry that spirit of zeal 
into all his teaching. The experience he gets, the ideas and 
methods he develops, are of great value in Christianizing both 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. On the other hand, 
the religious who does not have this opportunity is liable, in 
the course of time, to become less vividly aware of the dis- 
tinctly spiritual aim of Catholic education. It is no argument 
to state that if teachers had the proper spirit, they would bring 
correlation into all their classes. It might be answered in like 
vein that if many poor Religion teachers had the proper spirit, 
they would not be doing the careless job they are performing 
now. No. Let us take men as they are. On this basis, it is 
difficult to see how anyone can deny that taking teachers out 
of Religion would in the ordinary course of events lead to less 
correlation and less of the Christian spirit in the whole school. 
Moreover, with the advent of full-time Religion teachers, the 
general religious background of all the teachers would tend 
to be given less care and attention. 

With a few full-time Religion teachers, departmentalism 
would have been brought to its ultimate limit. I have always 
been under the impression that departmentalism is a neces- 
sary evil (if it is necessary). With its extension to Religion, 
a valuable unifying influence will have been lost in the school. 
That esprit de corps by which all teachers feel that they are 
working together in a very direct way for the salvation of 
souls will be all but lost (again, taking men as they are, 
rather than as they should be). 


There is another point that might bear attention. A good 
teacher of science, or English, or mathematics, or history is 
looked up to by his pupils. They come to regard him as a real 
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scholar, as a man of high intelligence, one who weighs what 
he says and who does not take things down whole. When this 
same individual is a good Religion teacher, what he states in 
regard to that subject is liable to carry greater weight, for 
the students know by experience in lower matters that he is 
a reliable person. 


To make the argument complete, let us look for a moment 
at the reasons offered in favor of full-time Religion teachers. 
The idea that students will draw unfavorable comparisons 
when they have well prepared teachers of the “secular” sub- 
jects, but poorly prepared Religion teachers is extremely true. 
But let us recall, on the other hand, that it is only in the 
largest schools and the best administered school systems that 
a teacher will be handling a specialty exclusively. From the 
educational point of view, it would seem to be very doubtful, 
likewise, whether this is entirely advantageous. Ordinarily, 
a teacher will be competent to handle several subjects, espe- 
cially in the smaller school. Obviously, he cannot be expected 
to be a specialist in all of them. In other words, it is an exag- 
geration to say that every teacher of a “secular” subject is a 
specialist to the extent of having majored in it for an A. B., to 
say nothing of the M. A. or the Ph. D. Degrees or no degrees, 
students respect the teacher who knows his subject thoroughly 
and who teaches it interestingly and well. There won’t be any 
looking down on Religion teachers, if they are properly pre- 
pared. I do not believe that a person must be a specialist to 
the extent of getting an A. B. or an M. A. or a Ph. D in 
religious education to be competent. For one thing, there have 
been a number of good Religion teachers in the past, and they 
did not have degrees in religious education. For another, 
there are excellent Religion teachers who probably could not 
make the grade in graduate studies; possibly they wouldn’t be 
interested. But they can teach Religion in an effective man- 
ner. My contention is that a great number of religious can 
be properly prepared to be Religion teachers even though they 
do not become specialists to the extent envisaged by Father 
Russell. 


As to the second argument that the specialist will be more 
efficient, there is every reason to believe that this should be 
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so. However, taking matters in the large, this gain in efficiency 
does not seem to be of sufficient value to justify the evils of 
the system. 


The idea of full-time Religion teachers in our high schools 
simply seems to be a plausible notion that represents the easy 
way out of a difficulty. It is just about as straightforward as 
the remedy proposed by eugenists when you have eight heads 
and five hats. You merely cut off the three heads. (Thanks to 
G. K. Chesterton.) In other words, the plan does more harm 
than good. 


But it is one thing to criticize; a better is to offer an altern- 
ative. Contrary to the impression left in Father Russell’s 
article, I do not believe that there are only a few religious cap- 
able of teaching Religion in any congregation. If this point 
be granted, then it follows that the problem is one of providing 
an adequate spiritual formation, pedagogical training and in- 
tellectual background to future Religion teachers. Possibly, 
the first thing that should be made abundantly clear by the 
experts on religious education is the nature, extent, and ac- 
companying circumstances of this process. The matter will 
have to be handled with some perspicuity so that on the one 
hand there will be no waste motion and on the other, the 
training will be adequate. Father Cooper, for example, has 
offered a cogent and workable plan in the JouRNAL OF 
RE.icious INsTRUCTION for September, 1939*. He sets forth 
a standard of preparation which can be met by the average 
teacher without specialization. Moreover, this groundwork 
can be amplified and strengthened in the first several years the 
teacher is out of the training school. 

At the same time, we should have Religion specialists who 
will be instrumental in instructing and in guiding teachers 
during their formative period and afterward, and who will be 
able to do valuable work in producing progress in the school. 

With such an arrangement, we would have the benefits 
arising from specialists and the many values deriving from a 
faculty most of whose members really teach Religion. 


*Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Re- 
ligion,” The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 
1939), 54-64. 
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AN ATTITUDE SCALE IN RELIGION FOR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 


SISTER MARIE PHILIP HALEY 


The College of Saint Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Eprtor’s Note: In the June, 1941, issue of this magazine (pp. 919-927) 
this JouRNAL was pleased to publish the first part of Sister Marie Philip’s 
presentation of “An Attitude Scale in Religion for Catholic Colleges.’ College 
instructors will find the Attitude Scale used at the College of St. Catherine not 
only a valuable instrument for diagnostic purposes, but an example of a tech- 
nique which should prove of genuine worth in religious education programs. 


The construction, the reliability and the validation of the 
Attitude Scale as a whole by means of external criteria were 
described in the June number of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. The next step taken was the validation of the 
scale by determining its internal consistency, i.e., the dis- 
criminatory value of each individual item. The papers of 240 
entering freshmen were divided into three packs on the basis 
of total scores. The responses to each item were then examined 
in order to determine whether or not the item differentiated 
these sub-groups. If a larger number of students obtaining 
total scores which placed them in the upper third of the fresh- 
man group got correct scores on a specific item than did stu- 
dents in the middle or the low group, and if a larger 
number of students obtaining scores which placed them in 
the middle group got correct scores on this item than did 
students in the lowest third, the item was judged for the 
time being to possess discriminatory value.’ Items, the re- 
sponses to which showed a complete or slight reversal from 





*It is, of course, possible for a given item which meets these criteria to 
be invalid for unknown reasons. 
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the expected trend, were then studied carefully. Seventeen 
such items were discovered. Several students who had an- 
swered these items incorrectly were asked to explain their 
responses by telling what the statements had suggested to 
them. It was found that in some instances an opinion state- 
ment in the scale called up to a student a situation quite dif- 
ferent from the one that occurred to the faculty members 
doing the testing.” The misleading factor in all except five’ 
of the seventeen items was probably discovered in this way, 
and the statement was reworded or eliminated. These five 
statements, all of them in category “I” (Prudery, lack of 
appreciation for the body versus an appreciation of the “‘whole 
man,” body and soul ),* showed a distinct reversal of expected 
trends between the middle and low groups that has not been 
satisfactorily explained. These items have been retained in 
the scale, and further study will be made of them. It is 
probable that an analysis of the responses made by the same 
students at the end of their freshman year and of those made 
by seniors in college will throw some light on the reasons for 
the reversal between the two lower groups of entering fresh- 
men. 

The students are asked to indicate their agreement with a 
whole statement by marking an “A” in the Answer Sheet, 
their uncertainty in regard to the issue by marking the letter 
“U”, and their disagreement with the whole statement or 
with any part of it by the letter ““D.’” 

The revised form of the scale and, in parentheses, the re- 
sponses the faculty thinks a Catholic student ought to give 
to each item is as follows: 

1. Physical health should always be one’s first consideration. (D) 

2. Pastors are very narrow-minded in insisting that marriages 

and baptisms of parishioners take place in their own parish. 


(D) 





*E.g., items 36 and 118, in their original form discriminated in the wrong 
direction. To students these items suggested indecent bill-boards, pictures in 
magazines, etc. Faculty members had in mind an art gallery situation. The 
statements were reworded so as to avoid the ambiguity. 

*Items 40, 56, 65, 141 and 145. 


*Cf. my previous article, Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 10, 
p. 925. 


*For the complete directions given to the students see /bid., 921-922. 
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It must be a great privilege to say the Divine Office and to 
praise God officially in words used by Christ and by so many 
millions of Christians down through the ages. (A) 

Being a Catholic sometimes prevents one from undergoing 
experiences that would contribute to a more complete develop- 
ment of his personality. (D) 

The highest tribute that can be paid to the Church is an almost 
universal admiration of its splendid organization. (D) 

It is easy for a person with strong will-power to avoid mortal 
sin. (D) 

Any religion is true if a person sincerely thinks it is. (D) 
The thought of God’s mercy toward many of His great ser- 
vants who committed serious sin in their lives gives me great 
confidence. (A) 

I appreciate the certainty of the teachings of the Church and 
would hate to be floundering around for truth like some of my 
friends. (A) 

I may possibly marry a non-Catholic. I shall not try to con- 
vert him since I would not like to spend my life quarreling. I 
have my own religion and it is only reasonable that he should 
have his. (D) 

A person should never consider his health when there is a 
question of serving his neighbor. (D) 

Religion is totally unconnected with many of the things that 
interest young people most: getting a job, sports, dancing, 
dramatics, etc. (D) 

I have a deep and special liking for prayers of pure praise 
of God like the “Gloria” and the Preface of the Mass, certain 
Psalms, and Canticles of the Old and New Testament. (A) 

It is possible to give glory to God while dancing or taking part 
in other recreation. (A) 

Man’s perfect worship should include activities of both body 
and soul. (A) 

One should seek grace, not emotional effects in Holy Com- 
munion. (A) 

I seem to get more out of my prayers when the organ plays 
softly. (D) 

Since the Fall of Adam, there is something intrinsically evil 
in the strong attraction between persons of opposite sex. (D) 
It is not enough to perform many works of mercy and char- 
ity. I think a college student should also use his intellect and 
will in trying to know and love God in some such manner as 
He knows and loves Himself. (A) 

Since membership in a good sorority usually makes for social 
prestige later in life, one should in our day and age be willing 
to make some sacrifices in spiritual things in order to take 
advantage of this opportunity. (D) 
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. If one is unable to do both, I think it would be preferable for 
a person to go to Mass on a week-day rather than to attend 
a Novena exercise, although he feels greater religious fervor 
at night. (A) 

. If Religion and my favorite branch oi secular learning (sci- 
ence, literature, language, etc.) were taught by equally good 
instructors and at the adult level, I should prefer the class 
in Religion. (A) 

. I haven’t much interest in affairs of the Church in Mexico. 
(D) 

. I don’t think it is right to frighten a very sick person by ad- 
ministering the sacrament of Extreme Unction while he is in 
a condition to know what is going on. (D) 

. After receiving Holy Communion I like to feel myself very 
much alone with God. It is no time to bother about other 
people. (D) 

. A cloistered religious can do as much as an active social 
worker in helping those suffering from the economic evils of 
our time. (A) 

. If two persons really love each other, it is their own business 
and no one else’s, if they want to get married. (D) 

. It would be better to save the soul of one gangster or “hobo” 
than to find a cure for cancer. (A) 

I think I have a sincere, warm-hearted, practical love of Jesus 
Christ in his poor. (A) 

. I feel a person’s Religion is nobody’s business but his own. 
(D) 

. If everyone knew his catechism well, there would be few sins 
committed. (D) 

. If a Catholic does not see any wrong in artificial birth-con- 
trol, for him it is not wrong .(D) 

. I could never feel right about receiving the sacraments from 
a priest who had any serious sin in his life. (D) 

. I think it is so nice that the sacraments have their outward 
signs and that when you have seen or heard these signs you can 
be sure that the interior change has taken place in you, pro- 
vided that you have fulfilled your part of the conditions. (A) 
. The Chinese are as well off with their pagan religion, since 
they think it is true, as they would be if converted by Catholic 
missionaries. (D) 

. Paintings and statues showing nude figures should not be 
exhibited in public museums. (D) 

. Catholicism seems to me to take the joy out of life. (D) 

. All our prayers are answered, though perhaps not in the 
manner we asked. (A) 
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We should have more respect for Religion than to bring it 
into such things as our recreational activities or the trivial 
details of daily living. (D) 

Man’s power of cooperating with God in bringing a new life 
into existence is one of his greatest natural endowments. (A) 


A person should not try to get up for Mass on a week-day 
if he has been up very late the night before.(D) 


Quite often I worry lest my sins were not forgiven in Con- 
fession because I could work up no great feeling of sorrow 
at the time. (D) 


I have great respect for my body that has been baptized and 
will rise again. (A) 

One can love God very much without feeling any thrill or 
warmth at all in prayer. (A) 

Training of the will is more important than training of the 
body. (A) 

I like to attend Mass occasionally in a downtown church in 
a large city, where one mingles with all kinds of people—poor 
and middle class, old and young, sickly and infirm. The Church 
seems so all-embracing. (A) 

If a child is baptized and attains salvation, it is far better 
for him to have been born, no matter what poverty or pain 
he lives in here on earth. (A) 

Negroes attending Catholic colleges in the North would be 
in the minority and necessarily very unhappy. From the view- 
point of their own welfare, they should be excluded. (D) 


I don’t bother much about the sacraments. I follow the Ten 
Commandments. If anyone keeps them, he will go to heaven. 
(D) 

I ought to pray for those whom the priest prays for in Mass. 
(A) 

Union with God through the Church and Christ is really my 
first object in life. (A) 

The parish is nothing more than a well-organized legal insti- 
tution that facilitates the administration of the diocese. (D) 
It seems to me the greatest benefit to be derived from a study 
of the Bible is the knowledge of persons and situations so often 
met with in literature. (D) 

Negro religious art has a strange way of portraying Christ. 
The artists usually represent Him as colored like themselves. 
I should think they would prefer to represent Him as one 
of a superior race to whom they could look up. (D) 

I like to hear about the holiness of someone, even if he lives 
on another continent and will never cross my path, because I 
know that the sum total of life in the Mystical Body is in- 
creased by his good works. (A) 
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In my estimation, a person who has committed a serious sin 
of impurity is the lowest and most abject on the moral scale. 
D 


I believe that people are acting rationally (according to rea- 
son) when they believe what Christ and His Church teach, 
because there is abundant evidence that Christ is God. (A) 
For a person of my age, there is no danger in reading im- 
moral books if the proper precautions are taken. (D) 

It does not make any difference what Religion a man has, 
just so he leads a good life. (D) 

Some very admirable persons can, through passion, commit 
great sins in their lives. (A) 

I think having “wakes” for the dead is a very sillly practice 
and one that ill becomes a Christian who knows that the soul 
is all that matters. (D) 

There is a time for Religion and a time for work. (D) 


It is all right to bargain with God in prayer, that is, to promise 
certain good works if my prayer is granted, but never to per- 
form the good works unless God answers my prayer in my 
way. (D) 

Washing dishes or dusting a room should be done carefully. 
As work well done by human beings for human beings, these 
activities have their share in building up the Body of Christ 
in men. (A) 

Man’s passions and appetites are in themselves evil. (D) 

I do not like to eat or drink after midnight at Saturday night 
parties and thus be unable to receive Holy Communion on 
Sunday. (A) 

I think if a person receives Holy Communion without any 
feelings of warmth he should stay away from Communion 
for a time, as habit tends to dull one’s feelings. (D) 

I don’t mind much if I miss Benediction on Sundays and 
feast days as it is not of obligation, and I commit no sin 
thereby. (D) 

“Man is not primarily a thinking, rational being but rather a 
creature of feelings, emotions and attitudes. (D) 

I should prefer owning a family lot in a non-sectarian ceme- 
tery that had an endowment rich enough to insure perpetual 
upkeep of the grounds and buildings, to owning one in a 
rather poorly maintained Catholic cemetery. (D) 

There is plenty of charity to be done in one’s own parish, and 
no old clothing should be sent to the Indian missions in Mon- 
tana or elsewhere, when there are poor in our midst. (D) 


I should rather face any trial or affliction and even death 
rather than commit mortal sin. (A) 
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Through the parish as a cell of the Church, Christ continues 
to live and work for and among the faithful. (A) 

I desire more than anything else to increase sanctifying grace 
in my own soul and to see it increased in the souls of others. 
(A) 

I object to the community night prayers at the College and the 
Holy Hour on the First Friday because I feel so much more 
devotion when I am alone in the chapel. (D) 

It thrills me to think that all over the world the Church is 
making available to human beings the grace and life of Christ. 
(A) 

In my dealings with others I should consider that the other 
person is a real or potential member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. (A) 

If a child would have superior educational facilities in a pub- 
lic school, a Catholic parent should feel justified in taking it 
upon himself to send him there, although there is a Catholic 
school in the vicinity. (D) 

Negroes should not be allowed to attend the same Church as 
white people. (D) 

I like to think that an act of virtue of my own adds to the 
sum total of health and vitality in the Mystical Body. (A) 
The Church is narrow-minded in forbidding us to attend non- 
Catholic services; it looks as if she were afraid we would be 
unable to keep our own beliefs if we heard other viewpoints. 
(D) 

If a person really enjoys sewing, it is all right for her to make 
a dress on Sunday even if there is no necessity for her doing 
so. (D) 

God sometimes gets his work done here on earth through 
human beings who are weak and sinful. (A) 

I am glad God has revealed truths to us and that the Church 
defines its dogmas so clearly, as who of us would have the 
time or the ability to discover all those truths for ourselves? 
(A) 

I think it would be narrow-minded for an adult to refuse to 
read a book that everyone was talking about, just because it 
was immoral in parts. (D) 

It seems to me perfectly reasonable that the body of man 
should share in his everlasting punishment. (A) 

I think that preparing a better meal might be for a person 
the occasion of drawing nearer to the perfection of God. (A) 
I like especially to use those prayers labeled “Never known 
to fail.” (D) 

A person should not bring his Religion into politics. (D) 
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I do not think it is becoming of priest or religious to teach 
matters of sex, even if they are qualified to do so. (D) 

In my opinion most of the pursuits of theologians and philoso- 
phers are quite futile in comparison with all the practical good 
accomplished by scientists and economists. (D) 

I think Christ showed great understanding of our human 
nature in instituting all the sacraments in an outward sign 
that reached eyes, ears, or tongue, and that thus worked 
through the body to reach the soul. (A) 


God is served better by man’s emotions than by his intellect 
and will. (D) 


People seem to me very animal-like at times. (D) 

Writing a check for the Community Chest would be a more 
efficacious way of helping the poor than visiting them, pray- 
ing for them, and personally giving them alms. (D) 

I don’t concern myself with other people’s problems. (D) 

If I were to choose between the two, I should prefer to marry 
a man who is fundamentally religious in his attitude toward 
life rather than one who is less religious but who shows 
greater promise of achieving eminence in his profession. (A) 
The Church is to me, above all, the union of the faithful with 
Christ. A common Christ-life lives and works in all the mem- 
bers. (A) 

The more I loved a person, the less I would want to be an 
occasion of sin to him. (A) 

We have a share in the Hour Prayers and Prayer Watches 
of the night (the Divine Office) chanted in abbeys and monas- 
teries, and in this sense they belong to us all. (A) 

Persons have all they can do to make a living and save their 
own souls without worrying about the foreign missions. (D) 
I want to learn to think logically and to explain well the doc- 
trines of our Faith to non-Catholics who may ask me ques- 
tions regarding it. (A) 

My chief loyalty is toward society as a whole. (D) 

It is enough for us if we abstain from evil. (D) 


My Religion is between God and myself. Individualism is the 
only philosophy for me. (D) 

You can often get farther in a profession if people don’t know 
you are a Catholic. In cases like this you would be justified 
in soft-pedaling your Catholicism in your public life. (D) 

I should resent having to make my Confession to a priest who 
is not morally as good as I am. (D) 

Religion is a great source of comfort to those who are in 
sorrow but has little to do with the joyous things of life. (D) 
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The thought that an unbaptized person does not receive the 
“sacrament” of marriage and the spiritual helps that accom- 
pany it, would make me very reluctant to contract such a mar- 
riage. (A) 

A person cannot always be praying. (D) 

Some persons say that Catholics would stand on their own 
feet and resist sin more firmly if they didn’t know that they 
always have the sacraments to fall back on, and I think these 
persons are right. (D) 

When I think of the Church, I think primarily of her priests 
and her hierarchy of bishops in whom authority is vested. (D) 
I could never have anything but contempt for a person who 
has fallen into a sin of adultery. (D) 

What with so many pressing problems nearer home, I cannot 
give much thought to the suppression of the Church in Russia. 
Anyway, that is a purely local affair. (D) 

I really count on the grace flowing from the Mass and Holy 
Communion to help me in my fight against temptation. (A) 
My body is entirely my own, and if I choose to weaken or 
mutilate it, that is my own business. (D) 

I think Religion is life—the only complete life man knows: 
natural and supernatural. (A) 

In an art gallery I am always embarrassed when I look at 
pictures and statues representing nudes. (D) 

The dismissal “Ite missa est” at the end of Mass is for me a 
real invitation—one I accept wholeheartedly—to go out and to 
take Christ with me into my home or residence hall, into the 
classroom, the gymnasium, into my work, my recreation and 
social life. (A) 

I regard my body as a precious creation of God, and I want 
to use it always in the way He intended and for His honor 
and glory. (A) 

I feel I must champion the cause of Christ even unto martyr- 
dom, if conditions in our country should ever make that nec- 
essary. (A) 

There is no use in making novenas unless you get what you 
ask for. (D) 

I don’t take the popes’ encyclicals on Catholic Action too much 
to heart as I don’t see anyone else doing much about them. 
(D) 

It would be better for all the children of mentally unfit parents 
never to have been born. (D) 

I love the offertory prayers of the Mass and make a real 
effort to give myself entirely to God in union with the offering 
of bread and wine on the altar. (A) 
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. I often feel sorry that a non-Catholic whom I admire or love 
is deprived of the supernatural life that I live. (A) 


. I wish all Catholics understood better and could explain to 
non-Catholics the Church’s saneness, its strength, its divine 
life, and its age-long adaptability to human needs. (A) 


. If I pay $100 a year in school taxes, the public school will 
have to be good enough for my children, even if we have a 
parochial school in our town. (D) 

. I think no one deserves the name of Christian unless he works 
positively to Christianize his environment and to spread the 
kingdom of God here on earth. (A) 

. My staying away from Holy Communion is no one’s business 
but my own. (D) 

. As long as I obey the laws of the Church, it doesn’t matter what 
I think in the field of science. (D) 

. I like the practice of a certain football team that always said 
a “Hail Mary” together before the game began. (A) 

. Man is limited in his power to the extent that he cannot be 
absolutely certain about anything. (D) 


I can see an advantage in going to Confession as often as the 

opportunity presents itself. (A) 

. I should like to think that anyone working or recreating with 
me for any length of time would know from my actions that 

I am a Catholic. (A) 

. At the present time I do not think that I appreciate to the 

fullest extent the power, the mercy and the love of God, and by 

reviewing the history of His dealings with mankind, I would 

like to increase my knowledge and love of Him. (A) 

. I approve the action of students in a certain Catholic college 

in the North who boycotted a hotel that refused admittance 

to a fellow student just because he was colored. (A) 

. I feel that I could take a course in ethics (the science of right 

doing) at a non-Catholic university without danger to my 

faith. (D) 

. In my opinion real religion consists chiefly in a deep concern 

for one’s fellow human beings and for their social betterment. 

(D) 

. I don’t bother about trying to do anything to convert lax 

Catholics. They are not worth it. They had their chance and 

lost it. (D) 

I dread a physical examination by a man doctor because it 

seems to me immodest. (D) 

. I think that in business the happiness of man is obtained best 

when each one looks out for his own interest without bother- 

ing about anyone else. (D) 
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. Religious show by their vow of chastity a noble contempt for 
the body. (D) 

. I believe that a Catholic physician should take Christ with him 
on his house calls, to the clinic, the hospital, and to his learned 
medical societies. (A) 

. Sex has a special depth that is lacking to other bodily func- 
tions such as eating, drinking and sleeping. In it body and soul 
are involved in an altogether unique fashion. (A) 

. Since a good, sincere Protestant can be saved and it is much 
easier to be a Protestant, I see little advantage in being a 
Catholic. (D) 

. I prefer highly indulgenced prayers to any other kind of wor- 
ship. (D) 

. There is not much use getting up for Mass on a week-day 
if circumstances (not mortal sin) are such that you could not 
receive Holy Communion. (D) 

It is evident that people who have irremediably sick bodies and 
who will never be able to work are of no use in the world. (D) 
. I think my faith in God would be somewhat weakened if I 
prayed long and earnestly for something and then did not 
receive it. (D) 

. I shall consider I have done my full duty as a Christian if I 
go to Mass on Sundays and keep the Ten Commandments 
and the precepts of the Church. (D) 

If it is God’s will, I should like to increase the Mystical Body 
by having a large family. (A) 

. If I could be a good citizen of my country and bring up my 
family to be honest and useful members of society, I should 
feel that I had done the whole of my duty in life. (D) 

. I am willing to inconvenience myself greatly to share with 
others the benefits of my Faith. (A) 


5. The best way for me to show my gratitude toward my par- 


ents is to make a name for myself in the world. (D) 

. A strong supernatural life inevitably slackens the impetus of 
such natural activities as politics, art, work, human love and 
friendship. (D) 

. Lam responsible for results of my actions that can and should 
be foreseen, although I do not will them directly. (A) 

I do not think a Catholic priest has any business talking bank- 
ing over the radio. He should confine himself to spiritual mat- 
ters. (D) 

. In looking at beautiful new Stations of the Cross for the first 
time, I would be inclined to consider more the religious con- 
tent the artist put into each one than the design, color, or 
material in which he worked. (A) 
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I believe that Christian principles should guide the relation- 
ship of employer and workman. (A) 

In general I do not believe in attending movies that are on the 
condemned list. But occasionally when such a movie has 
created a sensation and all my friends are talking about it, I 
see no harm in going. In our set one must be broadminded 
and keep up with the times. (D) 


I try always to associate in my mind the Church and Christ. 
(A) 

A person who has gone through four years of instruction in 
a good Catholic high school will be able to detect all the false- 
hood in things he reads and hears after graduation. (D) 
Priests and religious by their vow of chastity help to make up 
to God for the sins of impurity committed in the world. (A) 
My first duty as a good parent will be to give my children a 
good start toward material success. (D) 

I cannot bear to look at a dead person’s body. (D) 

As far as possible I leave Religion out of personal contacts 
that I have with people. (D) 

I look upon all sexual relations as a surrender to the lower 
impulses of man. (D) 

I do not believe in patronizing any form of entertainment that 
by its indecency excludes the presence of Christ. If Christ is 
out of place there, so am I. (A) 

I want God to be a third partner in my marriage. (A) 

Christ died to save all, and since I have received so much from 
the Church, I think it would be very ungrateful of me to refuse 
to turn a hand to bring others to the knowledge and love of 
my Religion. (A) 

It is wrong to ask for temporal favors in prayer. (D) 

By virtue of the sacrament of Confirmation I share in the 
priest’s privilege and duty of bringing Christ into the lives 
of men. (A) 

One should try to avoid chiefly those sins that are apt to bring 
disgrace upon one. (D) 

The chief purpose of prayer is to ask God for what one wants. 
(D) 

I believe in having my own ways of assisting at Mass. (D) 
It is about all we can do in these times to remain ourselves 
untouched by our pagan environment. (D) 

I should definitely prefer to receive a Mass card rather than 
a floral offering as an expression of sympathy if a member 
of my family died. (A) 

I believe in spreading the faith all right, but not to the extent 


of giving up an evening every two weeks to attend a study 
club. (D) 
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My first duty as a human being is to myself. (D) 


. The baptized Christian has an additional sphere of activity 
than the unbaptized, naturally good person does not have. (A) 
I think conscience is a judgment the mind makes in normal 
matters. To make a correct judgment, all the data in a given 
case must be considered. An instructed Catholic must therefore 
take into consideration what the Church says on the matter 
in question. (A) 

. Art is entirely unrelated to Christian living. (D) 

. A person should be interested in the study of moral problems 
so as to learn just how far he can go without committing 
mortal sin. (D) 

By the words, ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 

and to God the things that are God’s,” Christ clearly pointed 

out that there is no connection between the temporal and the 

supernatural. (D) 

The more I see of life, the less I think we can depend on our 

own strength. We need God’s grace to be good and to do good. 
A 


. The Church in its doctrine and activities grows and develops 
like any living organism. (A) 

. I have learned the catechism by heart and know the doctrines 
of the Church thoroughly; I feel then that I can cope with 
any situation involving religious issues that may arise in my 
life. (D) 

No one needs to get himself into an occasion of sin unless 
he wants to, and, if he does, he ought to take the conse- 
quences. (D) 

If an intelligent girl who has spent four years in a Catholic 
college is foolish enough later on to join the Communist Party, 
she deserves to remain a dead member of the Mystical Body, 
and Catholics should not be further concerned about her. (D) 
I don’t see that a few minutes of indiscretion in sexual mat- 
ters is of any great importance providing the two persons 
really love each other and intend to marry. (D) 


Ceremonial is to public worship as the body to the soul. (A) 


LEAD THEM TO THINK 


If the evil of the day is thoughtlessness, the weaknesses in our 
teaching are also due to the fact that there are few teachers who 
think in their hearts about their work. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. I, 
p. 19.) 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


KENRICK SEMINARY UNIT OF 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


OUTLINE OF THE WORK OF THE CONFRATERNITY AT KENRICK 
SEMINARY THROUGH THE KENRICK CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Epitor’s Note: Last Spring the Confraternity Home Study Service of Kenrick 
Seminary, St. Louis, issued the first number of the Bulletin of the Associated 
Correspondence Courses, Most recent figures show that at present the Sisters of 
Social Service and twelve seminaries have membership in the Association; 5828 
students are enrolled, and 427 seminarians are on the various staffs. Today, with 
increased interest in the work of correspondence courses, particularly in con- 
sideration of their use by army and navy chaplains, we believe there are Catholic 
colleges that will find inspiration and information in the following outline of 
the Kenrick Seminary Unit of the Coniraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Correspondence Courses in Christian Doctrine were be- 
gun at Kenrick Seminary in the month of March, 1937. The 
desire to reach those souls in the local home missions who 
could not at all, or only at very great intervals, receive in- 
structions in Christian doctrine, was the motive in the found- 
ing of this organization. At the outset names of prospective 
correspondents were furnished by local parish priests and 
the Motor Mission units which were working the previous 
summer in southern Missouri. Since these Motor Mission 
Units could reach these people only once, or, at most, twice 
in the course of several years, the Correspondence Course 
filled a great need for these “poor people of Christ.” The 
organization has grown until now correspondent students of 
the Kenrick Correspondence Courses number 5828. They 
may be found in every state of these United States, as well 
as Canada and in many foreign countries. 

THE ORGANIZATION 


The following is the organization of officers and members 
of the Confraternity at Kenrick Seminary. 


75 
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OFFICERS 


Director: who is a priest faculty member of Kenrick Sem- 
inary. He is supervisor of all activities of the organization. 
His assent must be had for any new branch of activity, 
change in policy whatsoever, and in particular he personally 
approves of all correspondence going out to the students of 
the organization. He has full control over the membership 
of the organization and appoints the officers. 


President: who is a seminarian in charge of the work of the 
office. He oversees the activities of the various chairmen of 
the several divisions of active membership, and these in turn 
are responsible to the Director through him. He also oversees 
the actual mailing out of correspondence and, with the help 
of the Secretary, answers business correspondence connected 
with the organization. It is advisable that he act as chair- 
man in charge of Teachers. (See below.) 


Secretary: who is a seminarian in charge of answering letters 
of information anent various phases of the organization. His 
other duties are overseeing the various files of the organiza- 
tion, such as the business file, the file of questions asked by 
correspondents, statistics, etc. 


Treasurer: who cares for incoming and outgoing funds. 


COMMITTEES 


(Over each of which is a chairman appointed by the Rev- 
erend Director.) 


Teachers: whose duties are to correct the tests which have 
been returned by the corresponding students. They write 
individual, personal letters encouraging their correspondents, 
making suggestions in their study of Christian Doctrine, mak- 
ing clear, concise, explanations of the mistakes made on the 
tests, and suggesting that the correspondents ask questions. 
These are commonly called “Conductors.”’ When the Con- 
ductor has made a copy of the letter of explanation, he submits 
this letter to the Reverend Director for his approval. It is 
returned to the Conductor who makes corrections, if any 
are needed. This letter is then typed, and a carbon is kept. 
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Before the letter is sent out it is proof-read for any possible 
typographical error. It is then mailed to the correspondent 
together with the old test just completed, the next test to be 
filled in, and a stamped return envelope. 


Fishers: whose duty it is to contact prospective students, 
sending out applications, making enrollments, contacting 
pastors of the various correspondents. The purpose of this 
last is to give the local Shepherd of Souls information of what 
is being done so that he can make personal contact and thus 
take up where this organization has left off. This committee 
also keeps in contact with those correspondents who seem to 
have lost interest and who have not returned their tests in a 
reasonable length of time. 


Helpers: who do the general office work. This includes the 
filing of letters sent to the corresponding students, typing, 
shipping and mailing of bulk orders for materials (such as 
books, tests, etc.), billing for these same, printing of station- 
ery, form letters, other business printing, and the keeping of 


the stock. 


Discussion Clubs: (a) The chairman of Discussion Clubs sub- 
mits plans for organizing discussion clubs to the various par- 
ishes and other organizations. He corresponds with those 
seeking this information and helps them with such difficulties 
which they might have. His standing plan includes material 
such as is used in the Kenrick Correspondence Courses. He 


has assistants as needed. (See: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, 
part 1.) 


(b) Seminary Discussion Club: The Chairman of the Sem- 
inary Discussion Club conducts a discyssion club in the 
seminary, the members of which are the seminarians who are 
just becoming conductors for the first time, as well as for 
older conductors who might wish to attend. The purpose of 
this club is to acquaint the new conductors with general in- 
formation concerning the organization and the functioning 
of a parish unit of the Confraternity; to set before them the 
method of the Correspondence Course and to teach them the 
art of making simple, concise, but complete explanations of 
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mistakes. The club has regular weekly meetings, at which 
mistakes most commonly made are discussed, together with 
outlines for the possible answers to these. 


Public Relations: The Chairman of which sees that the Cor- 
respondence Courses are sufficiently set before the eyes of 
the public. He arranges with his committee for ads to appear 
in the various Catholic papers, as well as articles and stories 
dealing with the Correspondence Courses. It is through this 
means that the Course is principally financed. 


Home Study Service: This is a special committee which has 
for its object contacting other seminaries, helping them with 
the conducting of their Correspondence Courses (if they have 
such ), furnishing seminaries with information regarding the 
Kenrick Correspondence Courses, and any other business of 
a like nature. It also distributes applications among the mem- 
bers of the Associated Correspondence Courses. (See: ApD- 
DITONAL INFORMATION, part 2.) 


ADDITONAL INFORMATION 


(1) There are four courses of instruction used by the Ken- 
rick Correspondence courses: 


(a) The Fundamental Study of Catholic Faith and Practice, 
based on the book, Father Smith Instructs Jackson, by Bishop 
Noll. This book is covered in eight tests of the objective type. 
There are approximately one hundred parts to each test: 
fifty of the “true and false” type; twenty-five “selective an- 
swers,” and twenty-five “‘fill-ins.” This course covers the 
Creed, the Commandments and the Sacraments. 


(b) The Treasures of the Mass (an advanced course). This 
course is of the type of the above and is based on the book, 
The Treasures of the Mass, published by the Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual adoration, at Clyde, Missouri. This 
course is covered in four tests. 


(c) Instructions on Sex. This course is meant for use in the 
individual home. It is based on the book, Sex Instructions— 
a Guide for Parents, Teachers and Others Responsible for 
the Training of Young People, by P. J. Bruckner, S.J. This 
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book deals with the questions when—how—why the facts of 
life are to be presented to young people in a Christian way. 
There are three tests of the same type as above: one for the 
parent, on how to give sex instructions; one for the boy, on 
his knowledge and one for the girl. 


(d) First Communion. This course is prepared for those who 
would prepare young children for First Holy Communion. 
It comprises a work book of easy and interesting exercises 
for the child with little or no writing to do. The book is 
Jesus the Christ Child (Workbook Number 1), by Rev. Alex- 
ander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, 
O.S.B. There is also a guide for the adult giving the principal 
truths which the child should be taught in a simple manner. 


(2) Associated Correspondence Courses. In February, 1940, 
various other centers, especially seminaries, which impart 
religious instructions by mail, using the same or a similar 
method as Kenrick Correspondence Courses, formed an as- 
sociation, the primary purpose of which is the exchange of 
applications and also the limitation of the field in which each 
operates. The clearing house for the association is located 
at the Confraternity Home-Study Service, 1405 South Ninth 
Street, St. Louis. 


(a) There is a working agreement among the Associated 
Correspondence Courses that they will more or less concen- 
trate their efforts on territories in their immediate vicinity in 
order to make their efforts more effective. 


(b) When a Correspondence Course receives an application 
from an address not within the territory it serves and there 
is no special reason for it to conduct the instruction, it sends 
the application to the central office whence it is relayed to 
the Correspondence Course from whose territory the applica- 
tion came. Thus, should the Mission Correspondence Course 
at San Antonio, whose territory is the State of Texas, receive 
an application from Ohio, it would send the application to 
St. Louis from where it would be relayed to the Borromeo 
Correspondence Course at Carthegena, Ohio. 


(c) Such cooperation enables a Correspondence Course to 
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concentrate its efforts in a territory with which it is familiar 
and in which it can do more effective work. Thus it need not 
become burdened with applications from far and wide. 


(d) Only an association of this kind can receive applications 
from nationwide organizations such as the Catholic Hour, Our 
Sorrowful Mother Novena, the Narbeth Movement and dis- 
tribute them. Thus, it serves in a much needed capacity 
without flooding any one Correspondence Course. 


(e) Territories for each Correspondence Course are tenta- 
tively drawn up along lines that are not hard and fast, since 
new members necessitate changes and some over-lapping. 


(f) There are no obligations assumed by any of the associates 
other than the agreement to adhere to certain spheres of 
influence and to exchange applications to this end. 


CORRELATING DOCTRINE AND SACRED SCRIPTURE 


In the study of the Catechism for the first years of grade school 
it is advisable that the teacher make use of the Sacred Scriptures as 
a reference book. It may be used in this wise: let us suppose that 
the first question of the Catechism is the topic of study: Who made 
the World? The story of creation as told on the first pages of 
Genesis would form very apt and interesting reading; no explana- 
tion need be made, just the simple reading of the text. If, however, 
the pupils in question are more advanced, then they themselves 
should be made to read this story, and to learn it, and to tell it. 
Should the pupils be still further advanced, then after a brief survey 
of the story of creation combined with some explanation, they 
should be made to study the classic texts used to prove that God 
created the world. Examples might be multiplied, but this suffices 
to indicate in a specific way the usage of the pages of Sacred Writ 
as the Church uses them, namely, as a source of doctrine. 


(By Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. From an address delivered before 
the Regional Educational Conference of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet, Mother House, St. Joseph, Mo., Satur- 
day, Feb. 22, 1941.) 





FISHERS FOR MEN 


MRS. JAMES F. KENNEDY 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Alliance, Nebraska 


Eprror’s Note: The following is part of a paper presented at the Regional 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, that met in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, early in May of last Spring. Talking to youth, the author made an 
appeal for spiritual motivation and proposed the work of “fishing” as an impor- 
tant part to play in the army of Christ. 


There are six groups of active members in the Confraterni- 
ty of Christian Doctrine. We are going to investigate the 
work of the Fishers. The word “Fisher” received its in- 
spiration in the words of Christ: “Come after Me and I will 
make you to become fishers of men’’;* “Go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel them to come in, that My 
house may be filled.” 

Fishers (home visitors) usually work in pairs. If the parish 
is large it may be divided into districts, and two or more 
Fishers assigned to work in each district. The pastor or the 
priest who has charge of the parish census will be able to 
direct and simplify the work of the Fishers. City parishes 
offer a good deal more opportunity to Fishers for men than 
do smaller parishes, but there is plenty of work to be done in 
both types of parishes. 

The job of a Fisher in a city parish or smaller parish re- 
quires tactfulness and diplomacy, a great deal of patience and 
willingness to work and an untiring loyalty, but all of this is 
easier when one realizes that the ultimate goal is eternal 
salvation. 

When a Fisher is beginning his work, to simplify matters 
and to avoid too many oversights, he might make a check by 
comparing the baptismal records of the. past eighteen years 
with those of the parochial school and of the public school 
children attending instruction classes, then to recheck this 


* Mark I, 17. 
* Luke XIV, 23. 
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list with the superintendents of the instruction classes. If he 
finds new names, he gives them to the superintendent for his 
files. It is necessary to list all the children according to streets 
or neighborhoods. Only after this list has been made does the 
Fisher go about making visits to his respective families in a 
definite systematic manner. 


Many types of homes are visited by Fishers. There is the 
home where one parent is a Catholic; another where children 
have a Catholic heritage, but their parents have fallen away. 
Our work is to try to get the children in these homes into the 
fold; the children are ours by the bond of faith. Often the 
Fishers reach indifferent parents through the children. 


When the Fishers visit a home they must explain the pur- 
pose of their visit—they must introduce themselves as mem- 
bers of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. They should 
explain the Confraternity, objectives and all. After the par- 
ents understand, then the Fishers inquire about the children 
of the family. It is well to take along a registration card that 
can easily be filed, one that calls for all the necessary informa- 
tion regarding the family in question. These registration cards 
are supplied by the Confraternity. 


It is most important for the Fishers to remember to keep 
a separate card for each child not attending a parochial school. 
List the initials, name, address and telephone numbers of all 
persons who wish to join a religious discussion club—or who 
might be interested in doing so. Where high school students 
are concerned, list them separately, definitely giving the 
grade of the student. 


The Fisher may, at the direction of the pastor, also deal 
with adults, but his inquiries must be made with a great deal 
of prudence and tactfulness. All the information he secures 
must be given over to the pastor and to the pastor only. Once 
the Fisher violates the trust that people have placed in him, 
he loses all he has worked so hard to achieve. and he may keep 
a family or families from ever returning to the fold. 


Fishers for men must remember that the people with whom 
they are dealing are human, with feelings that can be hurt, 
with a certain amount of pride that must be respected, and 
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last but of first importance, that they have souls that are to 
be saved. 


When they set out to visit, Fishers should try to make their 
visits personal and kindly. They invite, they do not command 
parents to send their children to religious instruction classes; 
they invite, they do not command the adults of the house- 
hold to join a discussion club. They have accurate information 
as to the hours of Masses and religious instruction classes 
and for the discussion clubs in the particular section in which 
they are working. Occasionally, it becomes the Fishers’ duty 
to take children to the first or even to several classes to get 
them rightly started. If, for any reason, the Fisher finds some 
of his families absent from classes, he immediately investi- 
gates the cause for the absence. 


A Fisher for men cannot be satisfied that one visit to a 
family is going to enable him to scratch that family off the list. 
It is necessary to keep a regular check on all the families, to 
go back and visit them as often as is possible is a motto of all 
Fishers. These frequent visits keep families enthusiastic 
and active. 


A careful survey should be made annually, and visits should 
be made periodically to locate new families and children. 
A kindly sympathetic attitude and a real personal interest will 
win both parents and children. Fishers should put themselves 
in the place of those they are visiting, always realizing that 
their purpose is not primarily to gain information, but to 
secure attendance at Mass, instruction classes and discussion 
clubs. 


Often a Fisher is assigned to a district made up mostly of 
foreigners. If the Fisher cannot speak the language of these 
people, he does not try to struggle along in a confusing man- 
ner; instead, he takes along an interpreter. 


Before a Fisher starts to enroll pupils for religious vacation 
schools or instruction classes, it is necessary that the Fishers 
know the program and something of how it will be presented 
in the several classes. It is human nature for the one being 
interviewed to ask questions and to be curious about some- 
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thing new. It is a good idea to take along one or two of the 
textbooks to be used; this helps to stimulate interest. 


Fishing for children for catechism classes is of utmost im- 
portance. No means should be overlooked which will draw 
the indifferent child to class. But a Fisher should never forget 
that force is not the means of winning a friend. 


Fishing for souls in city parishes and in smaller parishes 
is not an easy task—the going is not always smooth,—thanks 
are very seldom audible,— rebukes are frequent, and the 
heartbreaks are many—but before the eyes of the Fisher is 
the Saviour, and courage is renewed. 


USING THE BIBLE 


Ordinarily in our Catholic schools there is a course in Bible His- 
tory besides the one in Religion. Let us consider this former course 
for the moment. Some excellent text-books have been written for 
usage in the teaching of Bible History; yet it certainly is not the 
intention of the authors that these books should supplant the Sacred 
Scriptures. Hence Bible History should be taught with the Bible 
close at hand, and as a phase of Jewish or Christian history is un- 
folded, recourse should always be made to the source of this his- 
tory. Thus, if Abraham is the subject of study what more inter- 
esting, what more inspiring than to read the story of Abraham as it 
is told in the book of Genesis? Or if the life of the Blessed Mother 
is under consideration, how much better it is to teach the Catholic 
pupil the historical facts of the Gospels than to fill their minds with 
legends that have their origin in Aprocryphal works? And if the life 
of Our Lord Himself is being studied nothing could be more inter- 
esting than to follow His every step in the pages of books written 
by those who knew Him personally and intimately. 


(By Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. From an address delivered before 
the Regional Educational Conference of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet, Mother House, St. Louis, Mo., Saturday, 
Feb, 22, 1941.) , 





Communications 


FATHER RUSSELL’S ‘‘CHRIST THE LEADER” 


Sacred Heart High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 


The enclosed essays were written as an assignment in one of the 
Religion Classes. The pupils use the text Christ the Leader by the 
Rev. William H. Russell. It seemed quite a coincidence to have read 
these complimentary comments, then later to come across “unlike” 
comments of the text by a Rev. William Van Roo in the March num- 
ber of the JouRNAL.? 

It occurred to me that you might want to print some excerpts from 
these papers. The text Christ the Leader has been used in our high 
school for four years, and the pupils simply delight in it because it is 
interesting and brings out the personality of Christ so vividly. 


Sister M. Eugenia,, S.C. 


Epitor’s Note: We had submitted to Father Russell the 
adverse criticism of his book before it appeared in the article* 
in the JouRNAL. We asked Father Russell if he would care 
to have us delete the criticism from the article. He replied 
to us: “As for my wishes, publish the article just as it is. If 
the book, Christ the Leader, cannot stand up under attack, 
it does not deserve to stand.” 


In our letter of reply to Sister Eugenia, we asked for in- 
formation relative to the assignment that produced the papers 
she submitted to us. She wrote: 


Sacred Heart High School has a Religion Department with a spe- 
cialized Religion teacher. Religion is correlated with the other sub- 


*xRev. William H. Russell, Christ the Leader, Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1937, pp. x +458. 


? Rev. William A. Van Roo, “Christianity Is Christ,” The Journal of Religious 
Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 7 (March, 1941), pp. 615-643. 
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jects, yet as a department it functions in the curriculum as an inde- 
pendent department. 

In this department it is customary each year to conduct what we 
term “Liturgical Week.” And it is during this week the Religion 
classes stress the true position of the liturgy in the Christian economy. 
In teaching that the Catholic Church is nothing else but the new 
humanity regenerated in our Lord Jesus Christ, the pupils of the 
Junior Year who use Christ the Leader responded beautifully to the 
teaching and eagerly suggested that they write essays to prove that 
this regeneration in the personality of Christ is most convincing in 
the text, Christ the Leader. With this timely hint they were told to 
go ahead and write the essays which you now have. 


The following are six excerpts from the papers written by 
Sister Eugenia’s students in fulfilling the above described 
assignment: 


““TISTENING IN” TO CHRIST THE LEADER 


Listening in to Christ the Leader has taught me to see Christ as a 
man, living His life as a Human Being. Christ obeyed, suffered, and 
lived a humble life such as I had never realized before. The study has 
also given me a fuller understanding of the Beatitudes—the guides to 
contentment in our lives. I like the idea worked out in the first Beati- 
tude that wealth and fame are not essential for happiness. If life 
affords us the usual, comfortable living and if our homes have that 
quiet, happy atmosphere and tranquillity that comes from expert man- 
aging, and if we consider others as well as ourselves, then we will be 
content with our lives. 


Into my own personal life has come a greater regard for my neigh- 
bor, because when I “listen in” to Christ He becomes not only my 
Friend but everybody’s Friend, because He is “Christ the Leader.” 


* * kK * * 


WHAT “CHRIST THE LEADER” HAS DONE FOR ME 


In many instances of my life, I have found Christ the Leader to 
be of great help, especially in my dealings with non-Catholics. 


To the success of one case, in particular, I attribute the splendid 
guidance of this book. It has enabled me to express my thoughts so 
clearly that the person to whom I am speaking understands exactly 
what I am trying to get across. 
aie ace Now my friend is deeply interested in Christ the Leader 
herself, which I had given to her, and is seriously thinking about 
becoming Catholic. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


CHRIST IN MY DAILY LIFE 


My Religion text has introduced me to Christ not only as the 
greatest Master of all things, but it has also portrayed His life to me 
as a human being. I have learned to love and appreciate Him more 
because I know and understand Him better. In Christ the Leader 
there is so much spiritual nourishment. Christ becomes a reality, and 
His words do not refer to just the simple act of physical hearing, but 
rather to the act of understanding. 


Christ has become a model in my life. My primary aim now is to 
give God greater honor and glory and thereby to merit heaven. 
Through the study of Christ the Leader I have learned to super- 
naturalize earthly things, that is, to use them but at the same time 
have them convey to me a spiritual truth. 


* * * *K * 
CHRIST THE LEADER 


The secret of the popularity and deep spiritual influence of the 
book Christ the Leader is that it makes the ordinary student realize 
that the God-Man is Himself true Man even as He is true God. This 
makes one feel humanly akin to Christ and the study of His Life 
becomes a story of human life—of human life transfigured with a 


heavenly radiance—yet still human life. Pupils may or may not sur- 
render themselves to its divine appeal, but they cannot be indifferent 
to it. Once the Scriptural story with its mystical implications unfolds 
itself a new appreciation must be the outcome. 


What peculiarly marks my study of Christ the Leader is that it has 
often become the source and inspiration of my conversation with 
friends... . 


* * * * * 


WHAT THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST HAS DONE FOR ME 
. . . Never before had I realized Christ to be such a Man. Now 
that I know Him to be human I love Him more. I know He was real. 
Loving Him brings me closer to Him and helps me to confide in Him; 
confiding in Him pleases Him; pleasing Him and doing His work 
gives me grace and merit. 
os 2 & « 


CHRIST—-MY MODEL 


... To study of the Life of Christ is of infinite significance to 
every human being. There is none other like it. His teaching is the 
supreme treasury of wisdom, and His life is the perfect illustration 
of His doctrine. One cannot even imagine life without Christ. Look 
at the world today ; suffering and confusion without end and all be- 
cause Christ is not a reality in the lives of many people. 





New Books in Review 


The Youth Problem and the Education of the Catholic Girl. 
By Sister Aimee Ely, F.C.S.P. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xx-135. Price $1.50. 


Supervisors, principals and teachers of Catholic high school 
girls should study this report. While there are those who will 
discover limitations in the technique of investigation, all will 
find in the author’s purposes, in much of her data, in her 
interpretations and suggestions, content that cannot be over- 
looked by those who take part in or direct Catholic secondary 
education in this country. Sister Aimee’s study was carried 
on under the direction of Reverend George Johnson of the 
Catholic University. Data are limited to 125 Catholic young 
women of Toledo, Ohio, and high school records. Later is- 
sues of this JoURNAL will comment editorially on some of the 
author’s findings and interpretation. To introduce readers 
to the report, the following is taken from the Introduction: 

. . . An inquiry into the immediate and practical youth problem 


as affecting the education of the Catholic girl in the Catholic high 
school seems eminently opportune. 


Accordingly, this dissertation proposes to accomplish the twofold 
objective here stated: (1) the presentation of data pertaining to the 
socio-economic status, the use of the time involved in the youth prob- 
lem, and the high-school curricula of a certain group of Catholic girls 
(a) who are not younger than eighteen nor older than twenty-four 
years, (b) who have graduated from Catholic high schools, and (c) 
who have been and are being deprived of attendance at college; and 
(2) the recommendation of whatever changes may be necessary in 
curricula for Catholic high-school girls for improvement of the situa- 


tion. 
The major questions which are involved are the following: 


1. What is the social and economic status of the modern Catholic 
girl who has graduated from the Catholic high school but who will 
not attend college? 
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2. What curricula and facilities are used in the present Catholic 
high school to serve the needs of the girl-graduate who is not attend- 
ing college? 

3. How effectively does the present Catholic high school serve the 
needs as determined by findings revealed in answer to question one? 


4. How effective are the programs for the care of the young girl 
by agencies other than the school, but which may and should cooper- 
ate with the school? 


5. What curricula would seem to be the most effective in solving 
the problem of the modern Catholic girl who will graduate from the 
Catholic high school, but who will not attend college? 


The plan of study follows lines of thought and procedure that 
should disclose the deficiencies of the curricula of the Catholic high- 
school girl in anticipating the needs she experiences a few years later 
as an unemployed person in a topsy-turvy world. 


Chapter I presents some of the reasons for the apparent interest 


in youth on the part of society in general, Catholics, and Catholic 
educators. 


Chapter II gives a short description of the preliminary problems 
connected with the study and indicates how these problems were 
solved. 


Chapter III presents data which pertain to the integral components 
making up the socio-economic status of the girls. Certain general 
needs relative to the physical, occupational, and living-at-home aspects 
of their lives are revealed. 

Chapter IV treats of the matter of time-consumption and presents 
data that indicate how a certain group of young women had spent 
their time. This chapter takes some of their spiritual, cultural, social, 
recreational, avocational, and civic activities into consideration. Like 
Chapter III, it reveals needs which have a definite relationship to 
various important phases of living. 

Chapter V presents the situation relative to the extent of subject- 
matter content in the Catholic high-school curricula. This chapter 
indicates the curricular means which had been used to anticipate the 
needs disclosed. The inadequacies of the curricula are accordingly 
revealed. 

Chapter VI points out what changes should be made on the basis of 
group and individual needs if the situation is to be improved. 

As is indicated in the plan of study, certain salient features, sig- 
nificant indicia, and important lineaments are included in the scope 
of the study. These are as follows: (1) the integral components mak- 
ing up the socio-economic status of Catholic girls, aged eighteen to 
twenty-four inclusive, who had graduated from a Catholic high school 
during the seven years included from 1931 to 1937, after completion 
of the usual four-year Catholic high school course of study; (2) 
participation in certain spiritual, cultural, physical, social, and civic 
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activities, in so far as these relate to the matter of time-consumption ; 
and (3) the ways and means (curricula, facilities, and cooperation 
with social agencies), which may prove effective toward (a) the 
achievement of the objectives of the Catholic high school, and (b) an 
adequate service of the needs of girls. 

The treatment of the data is mainly discursive. A judicious mixture 
of subjectivity and objectivity guided by a Catholic philosophy of 
education is attempted. 


Unto the End. Christ’s Discourse on Love. By Rev. Wil- 
liam J. McGarry, S.J. New York: The America Press (53 
Park Place), 1941. Pp xiii-328. Price $3.00. 

This volume, the April selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates, offers splendid reflections for retreats and for 
private use at any time, particularly during Lent and Holy 
Week. Written by the author of Paul and the Crucified, and 
the editor of Theological Studies, the volume presents the 
happenings in the “Upper Room.” Each chapter is introduced 
with verses from our Lord’s Last Discourse as recorded in 
the Gospel of St. John. Drawing upon exegesis and theology, 
the content is presented in such a way as to serve “for the 
growth of the life of grace in our souls and for the deepening 
of our union with Christ.” As the author says in his Introduc- 
tion: 

In a very true sense the disciples at the supper were our delegates 
in th Cenacle, they stood in our places to hear the message for us. 
Even more than that, what is said of all the scenes of the passion is 
true of this preparatory introduction to it. In the events of the life 
of Christ the actors who surround Christ have a double role. They are 
their own selves, and they are also our deputies. Herod, the man and 
person, mocked Christ; but that was impurity mocking Him too. 
Feeble Pilate condemned Christ; but our cowardice too was percep- 
tible in the weakling’s shivers. Jewish pride goaded Christ to Calvary ; 
but our pride made the lashes sting the more. 

When we contemplate the scene of the Supper-room we are not to 
gaze impersonally upon a canvas. We are to re-create and live again a 
drama in which we play a part. Many of the words of Christ are let 
fall for others; there is also an accent in them which our ears are 
meant to catch. Christ spoke many words of consolation; they are 
not restricted to the few who received them; they are a merciful 
message to all men. He uttered many rebukes, merciful rebukes 
whose sharpness was softened because of His love; they are for us, 


and how true it is that we deserve them far more than the ones to 
whom they were spoken. 
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War and Conscription at the Bar of Christian Morals. By 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Barry O’Toole. New York: The 
Catholic Worker Press (115 Mott Street), 1941. Pp. 90. . 
Price 15c. 

Part I of this pamphlet treats of the morality of war, and 
Part II of the morality of conscription. The author’s pur- 
pose is to offer assistance in solving moral problems of con- 
scription in the light of Christian principles. The pamphlet 
contains articles that the author wrote for the Catholic 
Worker between October, 1939, and November, 1940. Study 
outlines for each chapter are in the appendix. The author 
is professor in the School of Philosophy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Ordinations. A Translation and Explanation of the Rite 
of Ordination. By Rev. Al. Biskupek. Techny, Illinois: Mis- 
sion Press, S.V.D., 1941. Pp. 152. Price 50c. 

This small book has for its purpose to increase interest 
in the priesthood. It has been written for two groups, clerical 
students preparing for the reception of Holy Orders and for 
Catholic people, particularly for parents, relatives and friends 
of the cleric. It is the fourth revised edition of a paper-covered 
volume that has the following chapter headings: The Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders, The Tonsure, Minor Orders, The 
Ostiariate, The Lectorate, The Exorcistate, The Acolytate, 
Major Orders, The Subdiaconate, The Diaconate, The Priest- 
hood, Prayer for Vocations. 


The Rights of People. A report of the Ethics and Joint 
Policy Committees. The Obligation of Catholics to Promote 
Peace. A Report of the Ethics Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. New York: The Paulist 
Press (401 W. 59th St.), 1940. Pp. 36. Price 10c. 

These studies were presented and discussed at the regular 
annual meeting of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. The reports, however, are committee reports and not 
statements from the whole association. The Obligation of 
Catholics to Promote Peace was treated editorially in the 
December, 1940, issue of this JoURNAL. 
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Eternal Heroines. ‘“‘The Call to Youth.” Series of radio 
talks presented as a public service feature of the National 
Broadcasting Co. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, 1940. Distributed by National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Pp. 126. Price 25c. 

Sixteen biographies are presented in this volume. They 
were prepared for and presented by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in 1940 as an activity of the Youth Committee 
of the National Council of Catholic Women. The series was 
introduced by a broadcast treating of the Communion of 
Saints by the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas City. The following are the titles of the other broad- 
casts and the names of the speakers who presented them: 
Our Blessed Mother (Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen), Saint 
Anne (Evelyn Carroll), St. Therese of Lisieux (Frances 
Parkinson Keyes), St. Frances of Rome (Maisie Ward 
Sheed), Saint Brigid, (Mary Synon), Saints of the Canon 
(Helen Walker Homan), Bernadette of Lourdes (Margaret 
Armstrong), Saint Mary Magdalene (Clara Mayr Lang), 
Tekakwitha (Frances Taylor Patterson), Saint Martha (Ade 


Bethune ), Saint Elizabeth of Hungary (Dorothy Day), Saint 
Catherine of Siena (Katherine Burton), Saint Rose of Lima 
(Minerva Bernardino), St. Hedwig—( Jadwiga) of Poland 
(Marie Wankowicz), Saint Cecilia (Kathryn Hammer), St. 
Joan of Arc (Anne Sarachon Hooley). 


The Man Who Got Even with God. The life of an Ameri- 
can Trappist. By Dom M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 
xili-170. Price $2.00. 

This is an excellent piece of hagiography, the life of a cow- 
boy who became a saintly Trappist monk, one who had said 
in his youth, “The damned monks! Why are they always on 
my mind?” Readers, adolescent and adult, will be enthusias- 
tic about this story of a vocation that seemed to come 
“through vindictiveness, greed for glory, desire for greatness 
and a hunger for approval and applause.” The author re- 
spects the principle that nature and the natural are never to 
be despised, for on them is built the supernatural. From his 
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entrance to Gethsemane in 1885 until his death in 1908, the 
life of John Green Hanning was full of adventure of the 
spirit. To him, realization was nothing as difficult as antici- 
pation. There were times when “he was mad, raging mad 
with himself, and all because he had ever gotten mad.” It 
took him time to learn the lesson that the only One he could 
not “get even with” in the monastery was God! Through the 
Rosary and the Stations Joachim became a man of prayer, 
a contemplative and a Trappist. His life presents not only 
a miracle of grace, but, as his biographer says, ‘“Vindictive- 
ness does not become virtue overnight. Vindictiveness does 
not become virtue by grace alone. Vindictiveness becomes 
virtue by grace and man’s cooperation with that grace!” 
The author unfolds, chapter by chapter, the manner in which 
a Trappist, like Brother Joachim, spends his day, “made up 
of a little reading, more praying and mostly work.” He pre- 
sents a picture of the life of the Trappist monk that the 
reader will not forget. He tells a story of holiness that will 
be an inspiration to every reader. He would make one wish 
that other religious orders might have a Dom M. Raymond 


to make known their religious spirit and the conversions they 
make in the hearts of men with the vitality and conviction 
with which this author tells the story of John Green Hanning 
of Kentucky. 


Social Doctrine in Action. A Personal History. By Right 
Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers (49 E. 33rd St.), 1941. Pp. 290. Price $3.00. 

Although it does not lack the intimacy of a biography, this 
book is much more, for it adequately portrays the many ac- 
tive years of a true champion of social and economic reforms. 
The author’s career began shortly before the great encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII. For that reason the development of his 
own attitudes parallels the rising interest on the part of the 
Church in problems of our industrial age, and it also spans 
the trend toward social legislation in America. He is one of 
the staunch supporters of such legislation. Not only has Mon- 
signor Ryan admirably traced the various men, trends and 
events that have contributed to the refining of his social doc- 
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trines, but in the process he has clearly exposed his own 
position at each successive stage. One follows a definite de- 
velopment of thought up to the publication of A Living Wage, 
and the scene is even better laid by the time of his book, 
Distributive Justice. Right from the beginning, however, the 
solid ethical principles which make his doctrine especially 
valuable are in evidence. Zest is added to the recounting by 
the very fact that being brave enough to apply these prin- 
ciples to modern problems has often placed him under fire. 
He has always been well able to defend his stand. In Social 
Doctrine in Action vital problems of national and interna- 
tional importance are treated with a thoroughness and defi- 
niteness that makes the book of interest to students of 
economic questions and men in public life. At the same time, 
its clear, attractive presentation guarantees this book uni- 
versal acclaim. 


James Harrington, S.J. 
Mount St. Michael’s 


Spokane, Washington 


Christopher Columbus. By Daniel Sargent. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941, Pp. vii- 
205. Price $2.50. 


What bit the majority of us know of Columbus was gleaned 
from dry text books with the rod either physically or mental- 
ly present. Hence the real man and his times have remained 
something of a secret. Of course we did learn that he sailed 
the ocean blue in the year 1492—a truly enlightening piece 
of knowledge! It is, then, most gratifying to chance upon 
the genuine Christopher—Christ-bearer to the New World; 
to find that books had little meaning for him as a boy: “He 
was all for action;” to know that he “took a momentous step: 
he married.” It is interesting to watch him convince himself 
that west was the best way to reach the Indies: “His eyes, 
his mariner’s eyes of action, turned west. His mind turned 
west. His thoughts went west, west from Porto Santo, west 
over the ocean.” “Once he had made his choice of heading 
west, he . . . also made his plan of going west.” “Gold, Cathy. 
the Indies, a crusade . . .” he cried to the King of Portugal. 
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It was useless! “Gold, the East, a crusade,” he pleaded to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He won! He was given, for fleet: 
three caravels; for crew: some prisoners. He was satisfied; 
he sailed; he was preeminently successful: “He .. . dis- 
covered a New World which was really a New World in that 
its existence had not hitherto been suspected: the Americas.” 
He became the man of the hour, until evil rumors began ard 
vicious tongues wagged: ‘Then the obscurity set in.” There 
were chains and disgrace: there was almost complete oblivion. 
Of a late May day “he recited the formula of dying Chris- 
tians, ‘Into Thy Hands, O Lord, I command my spirit.’ And 
died.” That, briefly, is Daniel Sargent’s story. It is a well 
written tale, and it is easy to lose yourself in the telling. Here 
is a sample of the style: “Genoa was a city bristling with 
towers, which looked like a beautiful crustacean of the sea 
which had crawled out of the blue wave to bask on the 
Ligurian shore.” 


Bernard Duffy, S.J. 


Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane, Washington 


Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary. By E. L. Thorn- 
dike. Chicago, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941. 
Pp. xxxviit+1065. Price $2.48. 


Catholic teachers will be interested in this new dictionary 
that may be used as early as the seventh grade. The publish- 
ers state that the dictionary’s definitions have been criti- 
cized favorably by Catholic priests. Containing over 60,000 
entries, the volume uses a pronunciation system that is simple 
and accurate, one that has received a pleasing tribute from 
no less a critic than Brother Leo of St. Mary’s College, 
California. Brother Leo has described the definitions as 
“brief and adequate, and the entries en rapport with the here 
and now.” This new dictionary is easy to use, printed in 
type that does not irritate, and is not difficult to hold. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


MORAL VIRTUES IN THE REVISION OF THE 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM, NO. II 


In the recently published Revision of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, teachers are given an outline, as it were, of the most 
important moral virtues. In Lesson 10, prudence, justice, for- 
titude, temperance, filial piety, patriotism, obedience, verac- 
ity, liberality, patience, humility and purity are defined. The 
teacher, in appreciating the definitions of these virtues in 
the Revision of the Baltimore Catechism, must recognize, 
however, that the questions and answers containing them are 
merely skeleton statements. The transfer of definitions tc 
conduct and even to intelligent attitudes demands careful 
planning on the part of the school. Formal classroom treat 
ment calls not only for a detailed presentation of these virtues 
in terms of the learner’s everyday life, but for prolonged 
guidance in helping him to discover for himself opportunities 
for their practice. All of this implies specific knowledge op 
the part of the teachers of the character needs of the chil- 
dren and youth in their respective classes and of appreciatiou 
for the discussion technique in analyzing situations. More- 
over, classroom guidance, no matter how well done, will pro 
duce desirable results only if the practice of the school—in 
administration and classroom management, in teacher-teach- 
er relationships and in teacher-pupil relationships, as well as 
in the supervision of the extracurricular life—presents an 
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environment that is conducive to appreciation for the moral 
virtues. 


THE DIALOG MASS IN A RELIGIOUS 
VACATION SCHOOL 


Last summer at the Religious Vacation School conducted 
at old St. John’s Church in Chicago, and organized and di- 
rected by the office of this JouRNAL, the Dialog Mass was a 
part of the daily program. The plan followed was suggested 
by Father Ellard’s notes on the Dialog Mass, prepared for 
the Queen’s Work several years ago. 

The group at St. John’s was made up of young children, 
definitely underprivileged where Religion is concerned. The 
children were Mexicans and colored, most of them coming 
from homes with parents who are Catholic in name only. 
For a large number, regular attendance at Sunday Mass had 
not been a part of their religious life. At the beginning of 
the term the following plan was determined upon: 

I. As a framework for the communal participation of children 
with the action of the priest, children of all ages to answer, in 
the language of the Mass, the following: 

Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison (four responses) 


a 
2. Amen (eight responses) 
3. Deo gratias (three responses ) 
4. Et cum spiritu tuo (eight responses ) 
II. Children from 5th grade on to answer the Orate Fratres in 
English. 


III. A leader (the first week a seminarian, then an older boy) to read 
in English the Epistle and Gospel of the day. 
By the end of the first week the foregoing goal had been 
realized. Two changes were made in the original plan. Be- 
cause of the forceful, yet modulated and reverent voices of 
the seminarians, one from their number continued to read 
the Epistle and the Gospel. Because of the difficult thought 
and language expression in many of the Epistles, two alter- 
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natives were used. On certain days two or three sentences 
that the children could understand easily were read. On other 
days the seminarian read a brief résumé of the Epistle. 

To help teachers in explaining the responses of the Dialog 
Mass to children, the following notes, in mimeographed form, 
were furnished. 

THE KYRIE ELEISON 


(Greek, not Latin) 


As we pray it we express a very earnest wish or desire for help: 
(1) that God will have pity on us, pardon us and be kind 
to us; 
(2) that He will give us the desire to know about our Reli- 
gion ; 
(3) that He will help us with His grace to save our souls. 
1. First three times to God the Father. 
2. Second three to God the Son. 
3. Last three to God the Holy Ghost. 
The words “Please help us” may carry a meaning to pupils who 
do not use the word mercy in everyday life. 


ET CUM SPIRITU TUO 


We say this in answer to the priest when he says, “Dominus vo- 
biscum.” 

When the priest says, “Dominus vobiscum” (The Lord be with 
you), he is asking God to be with us that we will do our part in the 
Mass as well as possible. 


When we answer, “Et cum spiritu tuo,” we are praying that God 
will be with the priest in a special way. 


The words “The same to you” give a translation that may be useful. 


AMEN 


The word “Amen,” and even the meaning “So be it,” are difficult. 
The following, in the common parlance of the children, may suggest 
a more meaningful use of the word: 


O. K. with me to everything in this prayer. 
I agree to everything in the prayer. 


DEO GRATIAS 


Help the pupil realize why he is offering thanks (saying “Thank 
you’) to God: 
(1) After the Epistle is read: To thank God for the lessons He has 
given us. To look upon these lessons as good news. 
(2) After the “Ite, Missa est,” before the Last Blessing at the end 
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of the Mass:—To thank God for the Holy Sacrifice which we 
have been permitted to offer with the priest. 

(3) When the priest finishes the Last Gospel. To thank God for Our 
Lord Jesus Christ who redeemed us. 


In addition to the simple responses made by the children, 
and which they soon gave with genuine spontaneity, another 
practice contributed to the success of pupil-participation in 
the daily Mass. Each day a seminarian-teacher announced 
the names of thirty-six prayers or places in the Mass, giving 
page references in the Father Stedman Missal, a copy of 
which was in the hands of each child. In helping the children 
to become familiar with the Action of the Mass, these refer- 
ences were phrased in a way that would contribute to active 
participation. The following items are illustrative: 

Bottom of Page 36. The Confiteor. Let us tell God we are sorry 
for our sins. 

Page 39. Let us pray the Gloria with the priest. 

Top of Page 44. With the priest let us offer to God the wine that 
will be consecrated. 

Middle of Page 44. Let us offer ourselves to God in the prayer that 
begins with the words, ““Humbled in mind .. .” 

Bottom of Page 44. We ask the Holy Ghost to bless our offering 
and make it holy. 

Page 47. The Preface, the prayer in which we thank God for all 
the good things He has given us. 

Middle of Page 48. Here begins the most sacred part of the Mass. 
With the priest we pray for the Church, for our Holy Father, for 
our bishops, and for all Catholics. 

Top of Page 53. With the priest we offer the Victim of the Sacri- 
fice to God. 

Middle of Page 54. With the priest we pray for the souls in pur- 
gatory. 

Top of Page 57. Let us pray the Our Father with the priest. 

Middle of Page 62. We ask that no stain of sin may remain in us. 


USING PRINCIPLES 


Brother William Mang, C.S.C., in his investigation of 
problems related to the curriculum of Catholic high schools 
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for boys,’ procured data on the reading habits of boys very 
similar to those obtained by B. Lamar Johnson several years 
earlier. Both studies showed that in reading newspapers the 
comic strips hold first place, the front page second place, and 
the sports page third place. Other investigators have had 
similar findings. It would seem, therefore, if Religion teachers 
would use one of these sources for discussion, let us say the 
front page of the newspaper, they would find it not only an 
interesting but a valuable channel for helping youth to iden- 
tify the application of principles of Christian living. Teachers 
can spend considerab!e time in a general presentation of the 
Catholic way of life without the average youth being able to 
discover its application in the world that surrounds him out- 
side of school. In fact, provocative data could be procured by 
those teachers who would request students in Religion, to 
bring to class the front page of one of their local papers for 
a period of a week or ten days. Then, as a class exercise, let 
the instructor require the members of the group to identify 
the application of Catholic principles to the content of these 
pages. Students will discover therein a host of examples, in 
negative form usually, pertaining to respect for the lives of 
others, the sacred character of the marriage bond, the local 
attitude towards Religion, respect for authority, rights and 
duties of employer and employee, a man’s right to his reputa- 
tion, respect for the property of others, and the sacredness 
of truth. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONTENT AND A PRO- 
CEDURE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Several years ago this JoURNAL published an article by 
Monsignor Cooper that analyzed the teaching of Religion as 


*Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Curriculum of the Catholic High School for 
Boys, Doctoral Dissertation, University of Chicago, June, 1940, p. 222. 
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a religious education subject.” Again and again we have re- 
turned to the discussion. An excellent exemplification of a 
college instructor’s use of the principles outlined is illustrated 
in the following religious examination question: “What ques- 
tions will Christ ask you when judging whether or not you 
are worthy of heaven?” 


While some of our readers might describe one student’s 
answer to the question, as indicative of a type of learning that 
extends itself considerably beyond the field of obligation, we 
believe many will be interested in it. At the same time we 
must acknowledge that the thought in it is an interpretation 
of the teaching of the Gospels. The answer, of course, is 
figurative, certainly not literal. 


Christ will say: “Miss E_______, did you clothe me when I was 
naked? I was Miss C______ when she lost her job in the Five 
and Ten one October and had no winter coat. Remember how she 
asked if you had an old one to spare? 

“Miss E______, did you feed me when I was hungry? I was 
Miss D______. I left B_______ College after my first year because 
I had no money to return, after my father died. I had no family. 
I worked in a factory. One Thanksgiving you had a big dinner party. 
All the B_______ College girls were there, and all the friends you 
wanted to impress. You knew I would be dining on hamburgers. 
But if you invited me I would be shabbily dressed, and the Duchess 
of Windsor would have said to Greta Garbo, ‘What Jow friends she 
has!’ Miss E- —, did you invite me? Did vou feed me when I 
was hungry? 

“Did you take care of me when I was sick? I was your maid, and 
| had an early cancer. The doctor said I could be saved by an opera- 
tion, an immediate operation before it spread, but it had to be done 
by a great specialist. It would have cost more than I could have saved 
in a lifetime with my meager servant’s earnings. You had money, 
just enough to pay for it. You had it in the bank, saved for your 
son’s education at Y_______ University. What did you do? Did you 
save my life, or let me die in pain? Whom did you choose, Christ, 
or your son?” 


* Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Cooper, “The I’reparation of Teachers of Reli- 
oe hed Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol X, No. 1 (September, 1939), 
pp. 54-64. 
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OCTOBER IN THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


As this JourNaAL has frequently pointed out, Catholic 
teachers have an extraordinary medium to give permanency 
to their Religion curricula when they relate doctrinal instruc- 
tion to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass is a part 
of the life of the Catholic. The Mass book may become the 
most regular reminder of the teachings of the Church. While 
active participation in the Sacrifice itself is always the most 
important objective whenever we think of the Mass, the 
habit of finding instruction in the Proper for each day is a 
valuable learning experience that should not be overlooked. 
With this in mind it is this JouRNAL’s intention to remind 
teachers at the beginning of each month of three or four 
current feasts. If a study of the Proper of the Masses for 
these feasts is made in anticipation of the day, our children 
and youth will not only find instruction and motivation in 
them, but they will be better prepared to celebrate the feasts 
in the spirit the Church had in their institution. However, 
the efficacy of such a curricular correlation will depend on the 
specific preparation that the teacher makes for it in terms of 
the educational and religious development of the classes with 
which he or she is working. Unless the individual Catholic 
has had sufficient learning experience in discovering the spirit 
of the teachings of the Church in the Proper of the Mass, this 
learning product will not function in his life. The Proper of 
the Mass for the following feasts: the Guardian Angels on 
October second, the Most Holy Rosary on October seventh, 
and of Christ the King on the last Sunday of the month, each ° 
furnishes helpful content in guiding the learner not only to 
review material that has already been presented in the class- 
room, but to help him grow in ability to discover in the Proper 
for each Mass not only instruction but motivation for 
Christian living. 
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As Pope Piux XI stated in his encyclical letter Quas 
primas: 


The celebration of our sacred Mysteries year by year is far more 
effective for teaching religious truth to people and for enabling them 
to appreciate the spiritual joys of religion than is any statement, 
however weighty it may be, of the Church’s teaching. Such state- 
ments usually reach only a few among the faithful, and those the 
more learned, but a liturgical feast reaches them all; the first speaks 
only once, the second speaks every year—for ever, in fact. The 
Church’s teaching is impressed primarily on the mind; her feasts 
touch both mind and heart, and have a health-giving effect on the 
whole of man’s nature. 


MISSION INTENTION FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
1941, RELEASED BY THE NATIONAL OFFICE OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE FAITH 


“FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS” 

Among Catholics there is always an element of mystery as to why 
after over nineteen centuries, there are relatively few conversions 
to Catholicism among the Jews. It is to hasten the acknowledgment of 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah promised by the great Jehovah to “His 
chosen people” that the prayers of the faithful are requested during 
the month of October for that intention. 

Actually there should be little difficulty for the really sincere and 
well-intentioned Jew to make such a step since every phase of Christ’s 
life had been foretold to the people of Israel and His advent was ex- 
pected by the Romans and peoples of other lands. Thus it would seem 
that the reasons given by Hugh Angress for his own conversion from 
Judaism should apply to others as well. “I am a Catholic because I am 
a Jew,” he writes. “To me, from Christ to the Catholic Church is like 
from Judaism to Christ. I accept Christ because I am a Jew, and I 
accept the Church because I accept Christ.” 

With the present war conditions there is reason to believe that the 
hour for conversions has struck for those who still adhere to Judaism. 
We have the consolation of knowing that when these conversions 
occur they will be marked by a deep faith, sincerity of purpose and 
zeal for their fellowmen. Hence the desire of the Holy See and the 
plea of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith for prayers 
during the month of October “for the conversion of the Jews.” 


(By Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director, 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith.) 





THE DIALOG MASS: VI 


LA CROSSE POINTS THE WAY 


REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas 
Epitor’s Note: With this issue the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION com- 
pletes its publication of Father Ellard’s series of articles treating of the Dialog 
Mass. Shortly after the first of the year, Longmans, Green and Company will 
publish a book by Father Ellard, treating more extensively of the Dialog Mass. 


Teachers will be particularly interested in the six methods for children’s Dialog 


Mass and the author’s practical suggestions for the adult congregation in this 
forthcoming publication. 


One is forcibly reminded that La Crosse is the French for 
crozier, that pastoral staff, emblem of the bishop’s duty ‘“‘to 
conciliate the minds of hearers whilst fostering virtues,” as 
the Pontificale puts it. The bishop’s crozier points the way 
for the Diocese of La Crosse in the matter of the Dialog 
Mass. 

In tabulating the returns of the sodalists’ survey dealt with 
in a previous article’ the writer was struck by unusually 
heavy returns from the diocese of La Crosse. Eleven churches 
in widely-scattered parts of the area, and no less than nine 
academies, high schools, schools of nursing, conducted by 
several different religious congregations, and representing 
both smaller and larger population centers, reported on the 
use of the Dialog Mass by their sodalists. These numbers, 
while not large, are out of all proportion to most other dio- 
ceses of equal size. Again, in the matter of frequency, the re- 
turns read daily, daily, daily, five days a week, four days, 
and so forth, indicating that the Dialog Mass is firmly and 
deeply rooted. Lastly, in arrangement the Dialog Mass, as 
used, was in many instances discovered to be complex and 
comprehensive, and in some cases the absolute limit for the 


* Rev. Gerald Ellard, “The Dialog Mass: V,” THE Journat or Reuicious IN- 
struction, Vol. XII, No. 1 (September, 1941), pp. 16-28. 
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scope of active lay participation was recorded as of daily 
usage. The reports, from every angle, indicated that La 
Crosse in the matter of the Dialog Mass was decidedly dif- 
ferent. There are aspects of democracy and the good life 
that we have been taught to asociate with Wisconsin progres- 
siveness. Here it would seem that lands linked forever with 
names like Joliet and La Salle, Allouez and Marquette, were 
now furnishing progressive leadership in the spreading in 
America of what the Holy See is pleased to call “‘this praise- 
worthy form of liturgical piety.” Why was La Crosse in this 
respect different? 

That question raised a challenge, and the writer addressed 
it to the shepherd who carries the crozier, His Excellency 
Most Reverend Alexander J. McGavick, D.D. “Naturally,” I 
stated, after explaining the survey among sodalists and its 
results, “it is of special interest to know why the Dialog Mass 
is making far greater strides in this diocese over so many 
others. To what initial impetus was this due? To what com- 
bination of circumstances would you ascribe such a spread of 
this mode of Mass-assistance? What official direction has 
Your Excellency given in the matter?” 

A few days later I received a gracious and modest reply: 

“T would state that this excellent practice,” the letter be- 
gan, formalities over, “has been developing here for several 
years and is a natural, spontaneous growth. It has received 
commendation and encouragement on appropriate occasions 
from both my esteemed Auxiliary, Most Reverend William 
R. Griffin, and myself.” 

So, in the first instance, however modestly glossed over, 
the crozier had pointed out the path. The shepherd went on 
to attribute the growth to the zeal of the clergy in combina- 
tion with the Catholic Youth Organization. 

That encouragement does not wholly account for the way the 
practice has spread, and I am convinced that the real explanation of 
the matter is found only in the fine spiritual basis of our flourishing 
— Youth Organization and the piety and zeal of the reverend 
clergy. 

ol C. Y. O., in the cultivation of the spiritual as its primary 
activity through the Sodality, has had a most favorable influence on 


our youth, making them spiritual-minded, and arousing in them a 
measure of apostolic interest. 
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In that disposition, I would say, lies the explanation of this leaning 
to a fuller participation in the Mass through the Dialog method, a 
disposition encouraged and made much of by the devotion of many 
of our priests. 


His Excellency’s letter added this question, which under 
the circumstances, came close to being tantalizing: 

‘““May I finally state that your list of parishes, schools and 
institutions where the Dialog Mass is customary in our dio- 
cese is to my personal knowledge far from complete?” 

This was bait, and it shortly evoked the counter-query, if 
I might be sent what positive informaiton was at hand. My 
next communication from His Excellency was dated a week 
later. Meanwhile not a little had happened, as I saw to my 
amazement on reading: 


Bishop’s Residence 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
April 1, 1941 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 
My dear Father Ellard :-— 
After receiving your letter of March 25th, Bishop Griffin sent out 
a card (copy enclosed) to all pastors asking for a report on the use 
of the Dialog Mass or Missa Recitata. He has so far received 83 
replies with 50 of these reporting in the affirmative, 33 in the nega- 
tive and 3 stating that they expect to start the Dialog Mass after 
Easter. Some stated that they used this method of hearing Mass on 
week-day mornings for children, even public school children. 
Bishop did not send cards to schools or institutions, as we know that 
all these use the Dialog Mass. We have 158 parishes, and I believe 
that in at least one-half of these the Dialog Mass is in regular use. 
Wishing you a joyous Easter, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

Alexander J. McGavick 

Bishop of La Crosse 


The card was a postal card, addressed to Most Reverend 
William R .Griffin, D.D., and presenting this form: 


City or town 
Do you have the Missa Recitata in your parish? 
How often do you have the Missa Recitata? 
Every Sunday? ................ 
How many Sundays a month? ................ 
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Every week-day ? ................ 

How many days a week? ................ 

Do children only take part? i niienaeh ars 
Do adults also take part? oe a 


Pastor 


Not long thereafter the cards received up to April 26th were 
loaned me, and with them came a covering letter from Rev- 
erend Stephen Anderl, Executive Secretary of the Catholic 
Youth Organization. Herewith we list the parishes, inserting 
a few known from the sodalists’ list, and the reports they fur- 
nished. For the sake of quick comparison we indicate at the 
extreme right hand side whether or not the parish was pre- 
viously reported through the sodality survey. After scanning 


the lists there will be an opportunity for comparisons, obser- 
vations and aspirations! 


DIOCESE OF LA CROSSE, CHURCHES USING DIALOG MASS 








Sun- Week- Reported 
days days Chil- in Sodal- 
CHURCH PASTOR Fre Fre- dren Adults ity 
quency quency only also survey 
La Crosse 
St. Jos. Cath’l............Msegr. P. 4 Yes Yes 
Holy Cross ..Mser. S. 2 Yes 
Holy Trinity .V. Rev. C. W. Gille... 1 Yes 
St. James ...... Rey. L. B. Keegan............ 7 No Yes Yes 
St. John Baptist.........Rev. J. Pittz.... ; 6 No Yes 
St. Mary sacadidenainnal Meer. R. B. Condon 4 Yes 
St. Wenceslaus = A) | ee 2 No Yes 
Bl. Sacrament Rev. V. J. Plecity.............. 1 
Adams 
St. Joseph eeseeeeeeeee Rev. J. L. Brudermanns..Wkly Lent Yes 
Alma 
St. Lawrence . Rev. L. Scheuring............ Vac. Sch. Yes 
Altoona 
St. Mary ....................Rev. J. Schulte, O.M.I.....Biwkly 5 Yes 
Athens 
i SA Rev. N. W. Thomas.......... 3 Yes 
Auburndale 
St. Marys ...-Rev. J. Steinhauser.......... 1 Yes 
Bakerville 
Corpus Christi .Rev. A. J. Cramer............ 3 Yes 
Baraboo 
Oe I ieee Msgr. E. C. O’Reilly........ 3 Yes 
Bia River 
BR. RET coctceessee ae Rev. E. L. Knauf.............. 5 Yes 
Black River Falls 
St. Joseph ...................Rev. V. Peters..................Mthly No Yes 
Blanchardville 
es. Conception......Rev. B. Duffy.................... Wkly 5 No Yes 
Dienrer 
St. Kilian ..... ....Rev. L. E. Stieber............ 4 Yes 
Bloomer 
ON ici acest a Wkly 6 No Yes 
Bloomington 
BR IT cc ccinccemsnasneetts Ms Ais MMIII censssie Mthly 1 Yes 
Boscobel 
ane: co Sraenenees Rev. J. A. McNamara......Wkly 6 No Yes 
_adott 


St. Rose spilt Ms ete Nitsa Occ’ly 3 No Yes 
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Sun- Week- Reported 
days days in Sodal- 
CHURCH PASTOR Fre- Fre- Adults ity 
quency quency also survey 
Cashton 
Sts. Peter & Paul ev. W. Danidia................ Mthly + 
Casenovia 
St. Anthony » &. J; Deniala.......... ‘ 4 
Chippewa Falls 
Notre Dame . E. McGuigan,C.S.Sp. Mthly 6 
St. Charles B Rev. J. L. Kaiser Biwkly 3 
Clayfield 
Lady Perp. Help 
Colby 
St. Mary 
Cook’s Valley 
oe. Fe Benn J. V. Everhardy 
Cuba City 
St. Rose y. L. Barney Starting 
Darlington 
Holy Rosary . Rev. B. Doyle...... pails Mthly 
Dickeyville 
Holy Ghost vy. C. W. Haines..........0ce’ly 
Dorchester 
St. Louis y. P. N. Weller Wkly 
Durand 
St. Mary 
Eastman 
St. Wenceslaus 
Eau Claire 
TE, MRIS sccscesessstcoseees Msgr. C. Dowd Biwkly 
Sacred Heart Rev. F. X. Orthen............ Mthly 
Eau Galle 
St. Henry Rev. 
Edgar 
a NS Eee Rev. A. L. Olbert 
Elroy 
St. Patrick ; 3 Mieke... Mthly 
Fairchild 
St. Joseph 
Galloway 
St. Joseph 
Genoa 
Be, ROIEOOD Soccecmsreseriece 
Greenwood 
St. Mary 
Hewitt 
St. Michael 
Hillsboro 
St. Aloysius 
Kendall 
St. Joseph Vac. Sch. 
Lancaster 
St. Clement 
Lima 
Holy Rosary 
Loyal 
Be, I occas Rev. A. Zinthefer. 
Lyndon Station 
St. Mary Mthly 
Marathon 
Nat. B. V. Mary 
Mauston 
St. Patrick 
Menomonie 
St. Joseph Rev. J. F. Kundinger........ Wkly 
Middle Ridge 
St. Peter ..................Rev. H. C. Koehler. 
Neillsville 
St. Mary .......... ...........Rev. J. A. Biehler,C.PP.S.Wkly 
Norwalk 
St. Augustine Mthly 
Pittsville 
St. Joachim 
Platteville 





CHURCH 


Plum City 
St. John B. 
Poniatowski 
Holy Family 
Potosi 

St. Thomas 
St. Andrew 
Prairie du Chien 
St. John Nepomuc 
Richland Center 
St. Mary 
Rozellville 

St. Andrew 
Rudolph 

St. Philomena 
St. Joseph 

St. Joseph . 
St. Mary's Ridge 
Nat. of B. V. M. 
Sauk City 

St. Aloysius 
Sinsinawa 

St. Joseph 
Soldiers’ Grove 
St. Philip 

Sparta 

St. Patrick 
Spencer 

Christ King 
Spring Valley 

S. Heart 

St. Joseph Mission 
Stanley 

St. Anne 

Tilden 

St. Peter 

Tomah 

St. Mary .. 
Waumandee 

St. Boniface . 
Wausau 

St. Mary 

Wilton 

St. John 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Sts. Peter & Paul 
W onewoc 

St. Jerome 
Wuersbura 

St. John B. 


Ap. 
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.. Rev. 


N. 


PASTOR 


E. Kreibich 


PF. H. Kupka 


Udulutch 


J. 
tev. M. Haas, D. 


. J. Monarski 


. O. Mitchell 


Lachnit 


. J. Wagner 


. B. Pinion 


H. Timmerman 


*. Forster 


. J. Hoffmann 


5. P. Mathien 


Laps 


Rev. G 
Rev. G. 


P. 


. F. Flock 
Graf, C.PP.S 


R. Hardy 
R. Hardy 


Pitzenberger 
F. Raschke 


Brudermanns 


. W.. Fischer 


J 


Ww 


..Msgr. 
.-Rev. A. 
Rev. F. 


W. 


B. Hauck 
Baer 
Reding 
J. Thuecks 
Brickl 


Total churches using Dialog Mass : 
Total churches using Dialog Mass on Sundays and weekdays 
Total churches reporting adult participation 
Total churches reporting youth participation 


Week- 
days 
Fre- 

quency 


Sun- 

days 

Fre- 
quency 


Chil- 
dren 
only 


2 Yes 
2 Yes 


Mithly 


Mthly 
Biwkly 
Mthly 
Mthly 


Mthly 
Starting 
Wkly 
Mthly 


Biwkly 
Biwkly 


Wkly 


.... Mthly 


[October 


Reported 
in Sodal- 
ity 
survey 


Adults 


also 


Yes 
Yes 


86, or 54% 
44 
34, or 40% 
43 


“The encouragement of our bishops is, of course, the big 
reason for the common practice of the Dialog Mass,” stated 
the Reverend Stephen Anderl, Executive Secretary of the 
Catholic Youth Organization when forwarding the data to 
the writer. He thus described the function and method of 
CYO in spreading this impulse throughout the dioceses at the 


present time: 


The CYO holds two large conventions annually, one in October 
called The Youth Congress, which is really a convention of the 
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diocesan parish sodality union, and one in May, the diocesan High 
School Sodality Union Convention. The former is attended by more 
than 3000 young people and the latter by about 1000. Each of these 
conventions always opens with a pontifical low Mass as Missa 
Recitata. In spite of the fact that the group is very large, and that 
they are from many different parishes and schools, we have no 
trouble in conducting it at all, perhaps because most of those present 
are so familiar with the practice from their own parishes. The 
Masses at these meetings are attended by about 2000 and 600 to 700 
respectively. I usually lead the Missa Recitata at the October meet- 
ing myself, and the method followed is that contained in the little 
booklet published by The Queen’s Work entitled Community Mass 
(Missa Recitata). 


How this movement was first set on foot in the CYO itself, 
and through it into the parishes, is justly deemed by Father 
Anderl “an interesting sidelight on the survey, and a partial 
explanation for the somewhat uniform maner in which it is 
conducted.” This is the story: 


The first time the Missa Recitata was used at the October Youth 
Congress, in order to encourage the spread of this practice among as 
many as possible of the parishes of the Diocese, the following was 
done: We selected a small group of young people from a particular 
parish (about 75), who had never gone to a parochial school, and 
who were offering Mass regularly in this fashion, (they were not 
especially trained for the occasion), made certain they were con- 
ducting it correctly, and then in the presence of the large assembly 
at the pontifical low Mass carried on the Dialog Mass. In his sermon 
at that Mass and in his talks during the convention Bishop Griffin 
encouraged the practice of the Missa Recitata, pointing out that if 
this group of public school students and young people who had not 
attended a Catholic school could do the thing so well, it surely could 
be made a common practice among all youth groups and parishes in 
the Diocese. The following year at the October meeting the entire 
assembly took part in the Missa Recitata and have done so ever since. 

The results can well speak for themselves. In a diocese very pre- 
dominantly rural, where senior and junior central and parochial high 
schools number no more than twenty, at least eight-six churches 
(54%) are using the Dialog Mass. Of these eighty-six churches, 
forty-four (51%) now use it on both Sundays and weekdays. The 
returns on the relative participation by youth and adult groups are 
both instructive and encouraging. Thirty-four churches report adult 
participation along with the young people, while forty-three have 
thus far communal participation by the young people only. What 
began as a feature of the high school and post-school groups some 
years ago has now won footing in more than half the churches of 
the region, and is now shared in by adults in three churches to every 
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four where the youth alone take their part in it. The Ordinary and 
Auxiliary commend and encourage this practice, and praise the zeal 
of the priests and the young people. The priest closest to the CYO 
says that the encouragement of the bishops is, of course, the domi- 
nating factor in this spread of the Dialog Mass. 


There is still another powerful factor, mentioned with 
praise by both Bishop and priest, and that is the contribution 
of the Sisters. ‘We know that all these (Sisters’ institu- 
tions) use the Dialog Mass,” said Bishop McGavick, and 
Father Anderl’s phrasing is: ““The Missa Recitata is a com- 
mon practice in these institutions . . .” In the sodalists’ sur- 
vey the secondary schools were a close second to the parishes, 
and even in the parishes the influence of the teaching Sisters 
must have often meant the difference between Dialog Mass 
and no Dialog Mass. 


People are singularly sensitive to religious influence whilst 
patients in a hospital. In the survey carried out by the so- 
dalists, hospitals in La Crosse, Chippewa Falls, Marshfield 
and Wausau reported the Dialog Mass as a daily feature. But 
what doubtless counts for more than any other influence 
exerted by the sisterhoods in this matter is the fact that such 
motherhouses as St. Rose’s, La Crosse, and St. Clara’s, Sin- 
sinawa, set down Dialog Mass as of daily occurrence. The 
Catholic Directory discloses that parish after parish reporting 
the use of Dailog Mass enjoys the services of religious from 
these motherhouses. Here, I believe, one sees realized what 
Bishop Winkelmann is striving for in Wichita. We have 
quoted the words before, but they can well bear the repeti- 
tion: “I am most anxious,” says His Excellency, “to see the 
Dialog Mass used every day in our convents . . . The novices 
and young religious, who are preparing for their future work, 
will in consequence go to the missions enthusiastic for the 
proper participation of the laity in the Sacred Mysteries.” 

One final question imposes itself: Of what value is this 
official survey in the La Crosse Diocese for a true estimate 
of the sodality inquiry, to which it here ran parallel? The 
sodalists’ survey reported eleven churches in the diocese 
using Dialog Mass: the diocesan investigation brought this 
number up to eighty-six, with many pastors still to be heard 
from. Eighty-six is just short of being eight times the original 
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eleven. Could one, therefore, say that the sodalists’ figures 
are just a bare fraction of the true incidence of Dialog Mass 
throughout the country? There is nothing in the nature of a 
sodality monopoly in the use of the Dialog Mass, and the 
writer knows of instances in diocese after diocese where the 
current use of Dialog Mass, having no relation to the so- 
dality, is not covered in the sodality survey. But making all 
such allowances, it would still be very rash to try to arrive 
at an estimate based on calculations supplied by comparing 
the sodality figures for La Crosse diocese with the much more 
ample and accurate data supplied by that diocese itself. 
The Diocese of La Crosse illustrates how the Dialog Mass 
can in the course of some years be made to flourish on a dio- 
cesan-wide basis by episcopal commendation and priestly 
zeal. But the Holy See leaves the adoption or non-adoption 
of the Dialog Mass entirely up to the bishop. If he adopts it, 
well and good; should he not see fit to do so, not the least 
shadow of discredit should be considered by that fact as re- 
flecting on him. Our loyalty lies therein that we march behind 


our bishops’ croziers. The shepherding of our souls is to them 
entrusted. 


THE POSTULANT AND HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Sixty Provincials reporting on this topic related experiences to 
prove that the majority of applicants now received into their Com- 
munities enter from their own academies and colleges, yet they do 
not know their religion. They ask that if this be true of girls with 
high religious aspirations, which therefore presuppose deeper inter- 
est in the subject, what is the effect on the more worldly type of girl 
who takes the school religion course more or less because it is pre- 
scribed. Seven Provincials placed the blame on the changed home 
conditions that prevail in even Catholic society today; forty-three, 
while not excluding the home from blame, believe that the fault lies 
more with teachers who are more taken up with other subject 
matter and who consequently slight their courses in Religion. Ten 
lay the blame squarely on the Novitiate as not sending out teachers 
properly informed and therefore unable to impart the right type of 
instruction. 


(Sister Bertrande Meyers, The Education of Sisters, New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1941, Ch. IV, p. 65.) 





TEACHING CHRIST IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


“By what authority do you teach, Sister?” 

“Why,” I hear you say, “I have my state certificate and 
Mother sent me to this mission.” 

But what is the authority behind Mother’s assignment of 
your particular obedience? Have you ever stopped to realize 
that it is the teaching authority of Holy Church, the very 
authority bestowed by our Lord upon His apostles? 

In his encyclical On the Christian Education of Youth, 
Pius XI tells us that the Church teaches by virtue of a two- 
fold authority. First, she has the direct command of her 
divine Spouse, “‘Going forth, therefore, teach ye all nations;”’ 
and secondly, she has the duty as Mother of the life of grace 
in the souls of men, to nurture to maturity that life given in 
baptism, a maturity which the soul will reach on the day of 
its birth to eternal glory. 

To her bishops, Holy Church like her divine Master, en- 
trusts the work of teaching. By a delegation of that divine 
commission, even you and I are privileged to aid in the 
extension of the Kingdom of God upon earth. Is not our very 
life as teachers the incarnation, the embodiment in thought 
and word and act, the embodiment in hours and minutes, of 
the glorious petition of the Our Father, “Thy kingdom 
come”? As we stand forth in the classroom, before the inno- 
cent and ignorant minds and hearts of the children, do we 
not take our place as the representatives of the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, to do her work, to nurture the life of grace, 
her life, in souls? Our life work is to make of the children 
“other Christs.”” You may teach your class arithmetic, it is 
true, but you form them to Christ. You may drill them in 
spelling, but you shape them to the mould of Christ. You 
may lead them to a knowledge of man and of events in 
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geography or history or literature or social science, but 
always you form in them the mind of Christ. The commission 
of the Church, the duty of her divine maternity is to accom- 
plish but one thing, namely, that they may grow up in Him 
who is the Head, even Christ. 

The obedience of the Catholic teacher is not to teach first 
grade or sixth grade, or twelfth grade, or college; her obedi- 
ence is to teach Christ. She is to teach Christ to groups of 
children, leading, not one, but many souls to know and love 
Him. This is the vocation of the Catholic Sister in the nation; 
it will be her glory for eternity. 

Surely, there is no more noble work in life than this which 
is ours, to teach children to know Christ our Lord. He is the 
one true Value in life; all else without Him is dross as all 
else in Him finds its reason for existence. There can be no 
more noble work than to lift a grade of children, as a group, 
to a higher level of Christ-life. The vocation of the teaching 
Sister is to put the leaven of Christ into the society which 
we call the United States through the leavening, year after 
year, of aclass of thirty or forty, or even sixty, children. Some 
say the work is hard and pity us; some say it is a dreary 
monotonous task and wonder how we do it and remain happy 
and lighthearted. They see only the thorns in our vocation. 
They do not look beneath at its glory, souls growing daily 
more and more like the divine Child. 

How shall we teach Christ? Briefly, in three ways: (1) in 
Himself and in His relationship to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost; (2) in His doctrine; (3) in His plan of life for men. 

Our children from the time they know anything should 
realize two great truths. On those they should live and act 
until they become personal, vivifying forces, shaping all their 
thoughts and actions. The first is this: in baptism when the 
cleansing water was poured on my head, I became a child of 
God, a temple of the Holy Trinity. God, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, lives in my soul. I am as it were, a chan- 
nel of the goodness of God in His creation. Only mortal sin 
can drive God away from this dwelling which He has made 
for Himself in my soul. 


The second truth is: I am, by baptism, a member of Christ. 
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This is the privilege, too, of every other baptized soul. With 
Christ we form one body, His Mystical Body, the Church. 
This Church of God, the Mystical Christ, is a living or- 
ganism, embracing all men of all ages and of all nations. Thus, 
it is obvious that I do not stand alone. No true Catholic can 
ever be an individualist. To be so is as impossible as for a 
hand in the physical organism to be, or to think itself to be, 
and then act as an individual body. We are members of 
Christ and, in consequence, we are members of one another. 
The supreme law which governs us is the law of love: love of 
our Head, Jesus Christ, and love for each other as His mem- 
bers. It follows, of course, that the interests of Christ are our 
interests; the needs of His members are our concern. 


These, then, are the two great truths and the tenets which 
follow from them, which must be so deeply planted that they 
will fill the very depths of the subconscious minds of our 
children. It is not enough to know these truths; they must be 
so deeply rooted that all action will flow from them. For it 
is a fact that all else in Christian teaching flows from these 
two principles. Of old, they converted the pagan world. If we 
but make them live in our Catholic children today, they can- 
not do less than revolutionize modern paganism. Faith in 
these great truths supplies man with the sublime motives 
which will mobilize all the powers of his being. 

What, we may ask, is the work of the Mystical Christ 
today? The Mystical Body continues the work of its Head. 
Christ while on earth did a twofold work: He gave glory to 
God and He saved men. The Church today, as in all ages, 
continues this work. She rules the heart of God and the 
world—this Mystical Christ which transcends time and space 
and yet belongs to our world. Her technique is very simple: 
prayer and sacrifice. All the members of the Mystical Christ, 
even little children, must be past masters in performing these 
acts if the Kingdom of God is to prevail on the earth. 

The exercise of prayer, we may remark, does not mean 
saying prayers and prayers. The current multiplicity of 
prayers is one of the abuses of prayer in our world today. 
Prayer may be exercised in every act of the body, the heart, 
the intellect and the will. It is, in its spirit, love and adoration 
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and praise. Its exercise is dependent on the fact that all 
creatures reflect the Creator in some way or other. The pos- 
session of a spirit of prayer—the prayer that rules God—is 
the power to use every creature to raise our hearts to the 
Creator in adoration of His power, His wisdom and His love. 
The little child, it can be proved, may be led to the possession 
of this spirit of prayer in a high degree. Indeed, to possess this 
spirit of prayer is part of our Catholic heritage. But the essen- 
tial thing to note is that spiritual guides, mother and teacher, 
must lead the child or he will not, normally, enter upon this 
supernatural highway to God. 


Sacrifice is the second means whereby the Church rules 
the heart of God. Sacrifice is the giving of gifts to the Creator 
in recognition of His supreme dominion over His creatures. 
Our Lord alone could offer an acceptable sacrifice to God. He 
did this in His personal character all through His life until, 
in the great climax of Calvary, He gave all in the supreme 
oblation on the Cross. Through the ages, in His mystical 
Members and in the Sacred Liturgy, He has continued to 
offer sacrifice. The great Sacrifice of the New Law approxi- 
mates the eternal even in time. Year after year through the 
ages, the Mystical Christ renews the oblation of the Personal 
Christ from “the rising of the sun to the going down thereof.” 
So important was that moment of the ““Consummatum est” 
on Calvary, that our Lord has kept it in existence until the 
end of time. One hour in time alone matters; it is the hour 
of the Mass. But how many of our children really know and 
love this hour of the Mass? Leo XIII has said that the 
renewal of the Christian spirit in the world today will depend 
on our placing the Eucharist once more at the center of Chris- 
tian life. The Mass, the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, is, we may 
truly say, the very pulsation of the Heart of Christ in His 
Church. It is as such the children should know and love it 
in order that they may learn to live it daily. They must know 
the Mass as the offering of gifts to God by Jesus Christ, our 
Head, and by ourselves, His members. They must love the 
Mass as the most precious, the most beautiful and the most 
important thing that happens in this world of ours. And so 
they must live it, placing on the paten at Mass each morning 
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their life with all its joys and sorrow, with all its conquests 
and failures, with all its hopes and desires. They must give 
all they are and have as their daily offering in Christ and 
with Christ for the glory of His Father and for the salvation 
of men. All the minutes and hours of the day become then the 
fulfillment in time of the offering at the altar of Sacrifice, in 
the morning. Each waking moment is spent preparing for 
tomorrow’s Mass, the host and chalice, the gift of ourselves, 
which is symbolized by the bread and wine used at the altar. 
Throughout the day, the spirit of prayer, like a monstrance, 
encases the Morning Sacrifice. It was thus our Catholic fore- 
fathers lived with and in Christ. These Catholic forbears of 
ours were in action what they knew themselves by faith to be, 
other Christs. Such a life is not an abstraction, an ideal im- 
possible of realization for our children. This living in Christ 
to which we must lead them, was accomplished throughout 
the whole of Europe for all classes of people in the Ages of 
Faith. The horror of protestantism is that it robbed Chris- 
tians of this life. Shall we here in America, let this protestant 
tradition continue to separate us from this life in Christ? 
Surely America deserves better of us than that! 


America is the land of democracy. It is the land of God’s 
munificence in gifts of nature. It is a Catholic land in its in- 
ception. Its Declaration of Independence and its Constitu- 
tion are soundly Catholic in their political origins. Yet Amer- 
ica, the land of God’s bounty and the land of promise, cannot 
realize its destiny of greatness except in Christ. Other forces 
may seek to destroy American foundations; the Catholic 
alone is certain that our country’s greatness can be realized. 
A government of the people and by the people, to be effective, 
must have a citizen body imbued with high ideals. Where but 
in Christ is such idealism to be found? In the whole history of 
the human race, living in Christ, the Christocentric life alone, 
has given the sublime motivation that has released to the 
fullest degree the great powers inherent in even the humblest 
of men. It was because every workman in the Middle Ages 
knew the Eucharist to be the center of life, the ideal in life, 
that every workman was an artist. Democracy needs, as no 
other type of society needs it, the power of expression, the 
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realization of the noble in its average citizen. Such power, 
such realization are latent in man. Only a high motive, only 
a great ideal can release them from their subconscious moor- 
ings. This high motive, this sublime ideal is given us by St. 
Paul: J live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me. 


Hear the great Leo XIII on the importance of placing the 
Holy Eucharist at the center of all Christian reform: ‘For 
the manifold troubles and grievous afflictions by which our 
age is harassed we have determined to seek for remedies and 
redress in the Holy Eucharist rather than elsewhere. To know 
with an entire faith what is the excellence of the most Holy 
Eucharist is in truth to know what that work is which, in 
the might of His mercy, God made man, carried out on behalf 
of the human race.” 


~ If our children know themselves to be other Christs, then 
the doctrine of Christ will be in their minds, in their hearts 
and even in their very bodies, a law of joy. The Christian 
law is a hard, restricting law of life for those who know not 
the intimacy of our Lord’s friendship. It is a law of restraint 
for those who are held by fear. They look out away from 
Christ to the pleasures of the world and the indulgence of 
the senses, thinking to find in them true freedom. They do 
not know that divine truth alone can make them free. Our 
Lord saw all things in the great, beautiful, unified plan of His 
Father. It is this view of His, this “mind of Christ,” which is 
necessary for teacher and pupil alike that they may learn 
to live in Him. 

In the freedom which is Christ’s the child learns to use the 
good things of earth as God wants them used. God has laws 
governing every aspect of our world, and to use things as God 
wills is to use them with detachment. This last item is very 
important today! The spirit of detachment is the mother of 
morification, of self-sacrifice, of self-control. It makes man 
master of things; without it, things are the masters of man. 
No creature, it is obvious, can ever have a right to be the 
master of man. To allow it to become so is to allow it to usurp 
the place of the Creator and, therefore, to become an idol. 
The child must know the plan of his Creator. The general 
plan of the Creator is: (1) that we may be free of things; 
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(2) that we see Him in all that is and in all that happens; (3) 
that we live by love; love of God, of His Son, Jesus Christ, 
and of Christ’s Mystical Body, our fellowmen; (4) that we 
see life as a unified thing in God. If a man does not see things 
in unity, he must see them as individual parts. Multiplicity, 
this seeing of things separately instead of in unity, results 
in a false sense of values. How can we put first things first, 
if we do not put things together at all? The world today is 
the chaos that it is, because so many men are making their 
individual interests the end or purpose in life. This is, of 
course, pagan. Only by teaching children to see all things in 
unity in God can we save them from this false view of life. 
They must see God and self in proper relationship! They 
must see God incarnate in His Christ; they must see self 
united to God in Christ. Then men and things will take their 
rightful place. The family, the state, recreation, earning a 
living, living with other men in any aspect whatsoever, all 
will be unified and governed in the knowledge of the relation- 
ship of oneself to God in Christ. 


Nowhere is this unity of life so completely exemplified as 
in the Eucharist Sacrifice. The altar is, as it were, a divine 
center, to which all the activities of life flow. We come each 
morning with the gift of our life. All is given to God in Christ 
at the offertory; all is made holy by God in Christ at the 
Consecration; all is received back from God with Christ at 
Communion. This is the Christian way of life, the Way which 
is Christ. It is the way which Christian children must be 
taught to walk that through them a new society, a Christian 
society, may be created in twentieth century America. 

Who would not thrill at the thought of a Christian Amer- 
ica, an America where every citizen, a soul in the state of 
grace, lives in peace and order practicing the virtues and ex- 
periencing the joy of Christ here below while meriting the 
reward of eternal happiness? In such a dream our American 
ideal of democracy would be completely realized: a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people; a so- 
ciety attaining in the supernatural order of faith, the very 
ends for which man has been created! Is it not for the accom- 
plishing of this end that Mother Church gives to consecrated 
women, spouses of Christ, their charter to teach. 





THE TEACHER OF RELIGION ACCORDING TO 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


REVEREND LOUIS A. RONGIONE, O.S.A. 
Augustinian Academy 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Much of the current educational literature lays great stress 
on the modern trends towards scientific and progressive edu- 
cation. It is a full time task to attempt to keep abreast of 
this voluminous and on-rushing current of educational litera- 
ture. So tremendous a task, in fact, is it that to go back over 
fifteen hundred years to St. Augustine for pedagogical prin- 
ciples would seem to be but multiplying difficulties. Yet such 
a return to Augustinian principles of teaching would be un- 
dertaken with much profit both to educators and pupils and 
with a consequent enrichment of educational psychology. 

In this article we shall limit ourselves to a consideration 
of the qualifications of the teacher of Religion according to 
the rules and suggestions made by St. Augustine in several 
of his writings, especially his De Catechizandis Rudibus and 
his De Magistro. It goes without saying that most of these 
principles are applicable to any teacher. In exploring the 
works of St. Augustine for these qualifications of the Religion 
teacher, we are encouraged by Father Tahon, who, speaking 
of the De Catechizandis Rudibus, has this to say: 

No teacher has given better rules, programme and method for 
teaching doctrine than these; no one has pointed out more exactly 
the secret of success for a teacher; and St. Augustine appears in 
history as one of the finest teachers the world has known." 

If one is to determine upon certain qualifications for the 
teacher of Religion it is necessary to understand the role of 
the teacher and in what relation he stands to God and to the 
pupil in the teaching-learning process. According to St. Aug- 


*Rev. Joseph V. Tahon, The First Instruction of Children and Beginners, 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1930, p. 41. 
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ustine, the principal agent or the efficient cause in the learn- 
ing process is the pupil. St. Augustine testifies to this truth 
when he says: 

They who are called pupils, consider in the inner court of the mind 
whether what has been said is true, . . . and when they find within 
that true things have been spoken, they applaud, not knowing that 


their applause belongs rather to those who are taught than to their 
teachers.” 


Since God is the Source of all truth, He is the First Cause 
in the process of learning. Man grasps truth by the power of 
the mind whose author is God. Hence it is God who is the 
real teacher, who can obtain results that no human teacher 
can obtain. St. Augustine says: “He teaches who is consulted, 
Christ, who is said to ‘dwell in the interior man’: that is the 
changeless power of God and the everlasting wisdom, which 
truly every rational soul consults.” 


Subservient to and in cooperation with the Divine Teacher, 
dwelling in the interior man, are human teachers, through 
whose instrumentality God imparts His grace and truth. For 
St. Augustine, then, the teacher is the instrumental cause, 
both natural and supernatural, in the learning process: 


When he who is listening to us, or rather listening to God through us, 
begins to make progress in morality and knowledge and to enter 
upon the way of Christ with eagerness he will not venture to ascribe 
the change either to us or to himself, but will love both himself and 
us, and any other friends he loves, in Him and for His sake... . But 
undoubtedly the mercy of God is often present through the ministry 
of the catechist.* 


In the Preface of his De Doctrina Christiana, Augustine 
goes into more detail about the teacher as an instrumental 
cause of learning: 


Let us put away false pride and learn whatever can be learnt from 
man ; and let him who teaches another communicate what he has him- 
self received without arrogance and without jealousy. . . . The con- 
dition of our race would have been much more degraded if God had 
not chosen to make use of men as the ministers of His work to 
their fellow-men. . . . Moreover, love itself, which binds men to- 
gether in the bond of unity, would have no means of pouring soul 


*St. Augustine, De Magistro, 14, 45. 
* Tbid., 11, 38. 
*St. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus, 7, 11; 5, 9. 
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into soul, and, as it were, mingling them one with another, if men 
never learnt anything from their fellow-men.° 

The teacher, then, must bring to his task a spirit of love. 
The first qualification of the teacher is love of God and of 
neighbor. The principal aim of the Religion teacher is to 
enkindle in the pupil a love of God. The most effective way 
to do this is to remind the pupil that God loves him and He 
loved him even before the pupil began to think of loving God. 
When the teacher is on fire with the love of God and of neigh- 
bor, some of that fire will invariably spread and warm the 
hearts of his pupils. This two-fold love is the ever recurring 
refrain of the De Catechizandis Rudibus. In fact, it is love 
which moves Augustine to undertake the writing of this work: 
“T am constrained not only by the love and service which I 
owe you as a friend, but also by that which I owe to our 
mother, the Church, .. . to undertake the task with a ready 
and earnest will.”® Augustine never tires of emphasizing the 
salutary influence of love in the teaching-learning process. He 
says: “The more we love those to whom we speak, the more 
we desire them to enjoy what is proffered them for their 
salvation.” And again: “For then only is a work truly good, 
when the purpose of the doer is winged with love, and as if 
returning to its own place, rests again in love.’”* Love then 
is the motive and the means of our teaching the truths of 
Religion and of training our pupils to live that Religion in 
their daily activities. Father Kirsch has a passage which is 
relevant to this topic: 


A loving teacher is like a great oak inviting the ivy of the child’s 
heart to cling to it and thus clamber up to the heights whence all 
peace and blessings flow. . . . Again, love is needed as the foundation 
for most other virtues of the educator. Humility, patience, kindness, 
cheerfulness are unthinkable without love, and in a certain sense are 
only manifestations of the charity that has been called the fair 
daughter of heaven.® 


This last sentence of Father Kirsch offers us a neat sum- 
mary of the other qualifications of the Religion teacher, qual- 


*St. Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, Preface. 5 & 6. 

* De Catechizandis Rudibus, 1, 2. 

*Tbid., 10, 14. 

* Ibid., 11, 16. 

*Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, The Catholic Teacher’s Companion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1924, 144-145. 
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ifications which St. Augustine insists upon for successful 
teaching. Next to the virtue of love, the teacher must hold 
the virtue of humility. If the teacher expects to impart suc- 
cessfully the lesson of humility, he must himself be a humble 
man. The feeling of humility is a very healthy one for the 
teacher because it causes him to prepare well and to seek out 
the best possible means of reaching the heart and will of the 
pupil. It gives rise to what Father Sharp calls a “divine dis- 
content,’”° which prompts the teacher to prepare the same 
matter, gleaning here and there the ripe fruit unnoticed be- 
fore, reviewing both matter and the principles of effective 
teaching, the model, the method, and the reward of which 
is Christ. St. Augustine confesses such a discontent in the 
following passage: 

For my part, I am nearly always dissatisfied with my discourse. For 
I am desirous of something better, which I often inwardly enjoy 
before I begin to unfold my thought in spoken words; but when I 
find that my powers of expression come short of my knowledge of 
the subject, I am sorely disappointed that my tongue has not been 
able to answer the demands of my mind. For I desire my hearer to 


understand all that I understand ; and I feel that I am not speaking 
in such a manner as to effect that." 


And so the teacher, imbued with humility and guided by 
prudence, seeks suitable methods, offers worthwhile motives 
and presents high ideals to stir the pupil to attention and 
move him to activity. The work of the teacher does not go 
unrewarded, for St. Augustine tells us: “But often the eager- 
ness of those who desire to hear me shows me that my dis- 
course is not so dull as it seems to me. For from the enjoy- 
ment, too, which they manifest I gather that they receive 
some benefit from it.’”* Our model in the matter of humility, 
as in all other things, is, of course, Christ: ““For what reason 
but that He became weak unto the weak, that He might gain 
the weak? . . . For how, indeed, would He be ready to be 
spent for their souls if He disdained to stoop to their ears?””* 


At times we shall find that even our best efforts to teach 


* Rev. John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1929, p. 79. 

“ De Catechizandis Rudibus, 2, 3. 

* Ibid., 2, 4. 

* Tbid., 10, 15. 
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in a pleasing manner and to instill enthusiasm and joy into 
our Religion course will be lost upon dull-witted or apathetic 
pupils. This, according to St. Augustine, offers to the teacher 
the opportunity of practicing the virtue of patience. August- 
ine counsels the teacher to investigate the cause of this lack 
of interest. Perhaps the pupil is overawed. It may be that 
he is too bashful to express his opinion. Then again, he may 
fail to understand, or perhaps he does not agree with what 
has been said. If, after seeking patiently to discover the cause 
of the pupil’s apathy and applying the most suitable reme- 
dies we know, the pupil still remains unmoved, we must 
combine with our patience a spirit of genuine charity and 
recommend his cause to God. The teacher should, therefore, 
be also a man of prayer: 

But if he is exceedingly slow-witted, and out of accord with and 
adverse to every such charm, we should bear with him in a compas- 


sionate spirit, . . . and we should rather say much on his behalf to 
God, than say much to him about God."* 


We know that fear obstructs good judgment. Fear, then, 
must be dispelled by the teacher’s kindness, which is a proof 
of the teacher’s love for the pupil and a source of inspiration 
and confidence for the pupil. Apropos of this, Augustine says: 
For that sort of fear which is excessive, and which obstructs the 
declaration of his judgment, ought to be dispelled by the force of 
kindly exhortation; and in bringing before him the consideration 
of our brotherly affinity, we should temper his reverence for us; 
and by questioning him, we should ascertain whether he under- 
stands what is addressed to him; and we should impart to him a 
sense of confidence, so that he may give free expression to any 
objection which suggests itself to him.’® 

Religion is certainly a thing of joy. The teacher who is 
always cheerful is bound to spread among the pupils an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness. As they listen to him explain 
religious truths with a joyous enthusiasm their minds will 
receive the truths gladly, and their hearts will warm to these 
truths, and hence they will hasten to apply the truths of Reli- 
gion to their daily lives. St. Augustine insists that the teacher 
of Religion be happy and content in his vocation. He insists, 
moreover, that the teacher bring to his task a spirit of joy. 





* Tbid., 13, 18. 
* Ibid., 13, 18. 
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Augustine enumerates certain causes which destroy cheer- 
fulness and prescribes for them suitable remedies. The spirit 
of cheerfulness makes the work of the teacher both easier 
and more interesting. It lightens the burden of the teacher 
and makes him more effective. Moreover, when Religion is 
made a thing of joy it dispels mental tedium of both teacher 
and pupil, and it prepares the heart and moves the will of 
the pupil to love and to practice habits of virtue: 

Indeed, people listen to us with much greater pleasure when we our- 
selves take pleasure in this same work of instruction, for the thread 
of our discourse is affected by the very joy that we ourselves experi- 
ence, and as a consequence is delivered more easily and received 
more gratefully But our chief concern must be how to bring 
it about that one may take pleasure in catechizing; for the more he 
is able to do so, the more agreeable will he prove.’® 

An admonition given by Father Kirsch to the Catholic 

teacher, we feel, is appropriate in this connection: 
Cultivate cheerfulness, if only for personal profit, and you will grow 
spiritually rich. The bad, the vicious, may be boisterously gay and 
vulgarly humorous, but seldom or never truly cheerful. Genuine 
cheerfulness is an almost certain index to a happy mind, a pure, 
good heart.? 

St. Augustine appeals for interest in the teaching of Reli- 
gion. He compares the Religion class to the dining room. The 
doctrines set forth by the teacher are like the food served at 
the table. Food is necessary for the health of the body, and 
religious truth is necessary for the life of the soul. But, just 
as food poorly prepared and unsavory to the palate makes 
no appeal to the appetite; so also religious truths, however 
wholesome or beautiful they may be in themselves, will not 
warm the heart of the pupil and will not move his will to 
adopt a virtuous mode of life unless they are accompanied 
by worthwhiie motives and presented in an interesting and 
attractive fashion.’ A wise selection of the essential and 
the functional in the content of the Religion course, sym- 
pathy with the learner, genuine love of the pupil and a sense 
of vicariousness will lessen our weariness in preparing fa- 
miliar doctrine and will go a long way toward making our 

* Tbid., 2, 4. 
* Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, Op. Cit., p. 715. 
* De Doctrina Christiana, Book IV, 11, 26. 
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teaching appealing to the pupil and will thus arouse his 
interest: 
But we ought to present all the matter in a general and comprehensive 
summary, choosing certain of the more remarkable facts that are 
heard with greater pleasure and constitute the cardinal points of 
history. ... We ought to rejoice when men now approach to study 
God Hmiself, on Whose account all things are to be learned; and 
how much more ought we to be renewed in their newness, so that if 
our preaching as being a matter of routine is somewhat dull, it may 
grow interesting because of our hearers for whom it is all new. Then, 
to aid us in the attainment of joy, there is moreover the thought and 
reflection from what a death of error our brother is passing over into 
the life of faith. .. . And so we must in our discourse make trial of 
everything that may succeed in rousing him, and, as it were, dislodg- 
ing him from his hiding-place.*® 

There is much talk today of pupil interest and pupil 
activity. Great emphasis, too, is placed upon visual aids to 
learning. Modern pedagogy could learn much from these 
hints of St. Augustine in regard to the choice of subject 
matter and the arrangement and presentation of the matter 
so as to secure the pupil’s interest and attention. For August- 
ine, applied psychology is essential to affective and effective 
teaching. He makes use of visual aids by going from the 
visible things of creation to God Himself. He appeals first 
to the pupil’s external senses, then to the internal senses, 
to the imagination, to the will and to action. Our effective- 
ness increases with our love for the pupil. If we understand 
the needs of the pupil and supply these needs with a joyful 
and sympathetic spirit, it will not bore us to repeat truths 
well-known to us. When we point out natural beauty to 
others, we ourselves appreciate anew the beauty we have 
often witnessed. So also will our delight in spiritual things 
increase when we become the cheerful dispensers of these 
treasures. Thus shall we secure the interest of the pupil and 
turn that interest into worthwhile activity. The interest of 
the pupil is a guide and an incentive for the teacher, but 
the teacher must go further and devise new means of arous- 
ing pupil interest. Thus Augustine’s suggestions are more 
sound than those of the progressive educationists who would 
make the teacher a slavish follower of pupil’s interests. For 


* De Catechizandis Rudibus, 3, 5; 12, 17; 13, 18. 
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Augustine, the teacher is a leader, a leader whose sole con- 
cern is to bring his students to the goal of Christian peace 
and love by a road which, while it requires serious and con- 
stant effort to be kept to, is yet made attractive by guiding 


sign-posts of interest and is smiled upon by the radiant sun 
of cheerfulness. 


The Religion teacher must possess the faculty of adapt- 
ability. This is especially required of priests and religious 
who are often called from one task to another on very short 
notice. Such transitions must not upset our evenness of 
temper, for the work of catechizing requires calmness of mind 
and a cheerful attitude. The teaching of Religion is much 
too important to be entered into with a listless spirit. A 
dejected and ill-adjusted teacher cannot make Religion a 
thing of joy. And so Augustine tells us: 

We ought indeed to plan those things which we have to do as best 
we know how: and if then we are able to carry them out in the way 
we intend, let us rejoice, . . . but if anything unavoidable happens 
to disturb our order, let us bend readily to it, lest we be broken; so 
that we may make our own that order which God has preferred to 


ours.”° 

The Religion teacher whose character and personality is 
a happy blending of the qualities discussed in this paper is 
almost certain of success provided, of course, that he has a 
sufficient grasp of the subject-matter that he intends to 
impart to his pupils. To explain the truth, he must first know 
the truth. If he hopes to inculcate successfully habits of 
virtue, he must himself lead a virtuous life. The context of 
the De Catechizandis Rudibus makes it sufficiently clear that 
St. Augustine presupposes in the teacher knowledge of both 
the subject matter and of the psychology of learning. He 
likewise takes it for granted that the teacher of Religion must 
be a man of upright character, one who by the example of 
his probity of life will lead his pupils to love and to practice 
their Religion. The power of the teacher’s good example is 
certainly implied in the following lines: 
Associate with the good, whom you see loving your King with you. 


For you are like to find many such if you yourself begin to be such. 
. Imitate, then, the good, bear with the evil, love all; for you do 


* Ibid., 14, 20. 
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not know what he shall be tomorrow who today is evil. ... We should 
also assure him (the pupil) that he will find many good Christians 
in the Church, most true citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, if he 
begins to be such himself.” 

The highest ideal of the Religion teacher is, according tv 
Pope Pius XI, to form other Christs. Since the example of 
the teacher is such a potent factor in the lives of his pupils, 
the obvious duty of the teacher is to live such a life that his 
pupils will see Christ in him. As teachers of Religion we have 
within our grasp tremendous powers. As God’s instruments, 
we can actually engender both knowledge and moral habits 
in the soul of the pupil. It is our privilege and our duty to 
cooperate with God in developing the mind, the heart and 
the character of our pupils so that they may know God, that 
they may love Him, serve Him and thus be happy in Him 
now and with Him for all eternity. 


* Ibid., 25, 49; 27, 55; 7, 11. 


TO SHY AT WORDS 


In teaching we deceive ourselves by thinking that what is familiar 
to us is generally known to our pupils, and that all is well when no 
difficulties are suggested by the class. Put this simple test to your 
class: Ask them to write out the Hail, Holy Queen, and to explain 
the phrases, “to thee do we send up our sighs, mourning and weep- 
ing” (not, as many will have, morning and evening”) ; “turn then 
most gracious advocate”; “after this our exile.” Select any chapter 
in the Catechism and give them a written test on the use of the words 
in these answers. For instance, take the answer: “Sin is any wilful 
thought, word, deed or omission against the Law of God.” Ask them 
to make up sentences using the words “wilful,” “deed,” “ omission,” 
“against the Law of God.” Ask them to substitute as many words as 
they can for “wilful,” etc. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch 
III, p. 88.) 





TEACHING THE ROSARY 


BROTHER ALFRED, F:S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s College, California 


It would seem idle to try to point out anything in reference 
to the Rosary after all that has been written by great lovers 
of the Most Blessed Virgin, learned theologians and renowned 
Pontiffs. But there are many facets of truth so that no matter 
how much a theme be considered by the mind, there will 
always be slightly different viewpoints to engage its atten- 
tion. 

Of recent years, there has been a deeper understanding of 
the necessity of making the supernatural life of Christians 
more profound: witness the retreat movement and efforts to 
popularize meditation for the laity. Basically, all these en- 
deavors aim at a greater spirit of prayer and thought: in 
other words, mental prayer. Thought alone is not sufficient. 
There are, for example, Christians who have read a number 
of Catholic books and who can as a result give what is called 
a Catholic view of certain questions. But they talk from the 
mouth for the most part, because they have not made these 
ideas their own by fruitful living. In other words, they have 
thought to some extent, but they have not prayed enough, 
and consequently they have not refined the intimate senti- 
ments of their soul. Now the Rosary, rightly understood, fits 
admirably into the program of spiritual renewal. It would 
seem to be difficult to popularize meditation as such, but the 
Rosary comes to our aid, for it is already a popular devotion 
and familiar to the faithful. All we have to do, and it is no 
small task, is to see that our students learn to recite the 
Rosary in the right way. If we can get them to do this, there 
is no doubt that their spiritual lives will be greatly benefited, 
for the Rosary is mental prayer and vocal prayer combined. 

It might be well at the outset to determine to what extent 
the students are familiar with the main facts about the 
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Rosary: the grouping of the prayers, the mysteries and their 
order, the events dealt with in the mysteries, the spiritual 
fruit for each mystery. This knowledge might be most readily 
and economically secured by presenting the students with a 
mimeographed sheet to fill out, supplementing this by ques- 
tions concerning matters that demand more extensive an- 
swers, such as the detailed explanation of the various 
mysteries. 

In order to secure a fruitful recitation of the Rosary, it 
goes without saying that the students must have a precise 
knowledge of the mysteries. This may be secured in part by 
a thorough study of the accounts of mysteries referred to in 
the New Testament. If they do not possess a New Testa- 
ment, it is simple enough to mimeograph copies of the Gospel 
passages. Following private study at home, there could be 
a class discussion for bringing each mystery into clear relief. 
Since a mystery can be held in mind most vividly by means 
of the imagination, students should be helped by being shown 
good pictures of the various mysteries. In this connection, 
the book by Father John Leather, O.P., The Rosary,’ might 
be singled out, for it contains reproductions of the various 
mysteries painted by Fra Angelico. It would be still better 
if there were available in each school a set of pictures illus- 
trating the mysteries of the Rosary of sufficient size to be 
shown to an entire class. Much thought could be drawn from 
the students if they were to answer questions about the pic- 
tures or write their impressions of them. Again, the teacher 
can explain what is meant by the fruit of a mystery. After 
illustrating the point for several mysteries, the students could 
be asked to suggest fruits for other mysteries with the reasons 
for their selections. 

Regarding the class recitation, it might be useful to have 
on the board each day, at least during the month of October, 
the names of the mysteries recited and the fruits to be de- 
rived from each. If a good picture of one or more of the 
mysteries be at one’s disposal, it could be exhibited during 
the actual recitation and thus impress the student’s mind in 
a forceful manner. 


*Rev. John Leather, O.P., The Rosary. London: Sands & Co., 15 King 
Street, Covent Garden. 
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To make the recitation of the Rosary more than a passing 
phase in the lives of our students, however, it will be neces- 
sary to have them conceive of it as something beyond a 
requirement of the school program. How are we to make it 
a private devotion of each one of them? Here, mechanical 
techniques break down. Devotion is love, and love is some- 
thing that does not come by mere rule of thumb. Basically, 
the love of the Rosary means a love of the Most Blessed 
Virgin. Hence, the root of the problem is not merely going 
through the process of teaching them how to say the Rosary, 
but rather getting them to understand their relation to Jesus 
and Mary. Accordingly, our efforts should be concentrated 
above all on having them understand and appreciate that 
the Most Blessed Virgin is the Mother of all Christians, that 
the more truly we are children of Mary, the better brothers 
of Jesus we are likewise, that the rosary is not merely a peti- 
tion for help but an expression of love, a bouquet of roses 
for our Mother in heaven, that if we love Jesus and Mary 
we should think with affection about all they have done and 
suffered for us (the Mysteries of the Rosary). Finally, since 
love grows by sacrifice, we should not be diffident about sug- 
gesting things for our students to do. Instead, for example, 
of demanding that they all have their rosaries as a point of 
order, why not make an appeal to their love for the Most 
Blessed Virgin? Ask them to complete the chaplet each day 
during October which would mean adding two decades on 
school days. 

The above sketch may serve to indicate a line of approach 
in putting the Rosary over in a big way in the lives of our 
students. The effort is worthwhile, for until meditation be- 
comes more common in itself, the Rosary is one of the great 
means of keeping ever vivid before the minds of the faithful 
those great things which have happened on our insignificant 
planet. Perhaps, however, many teachers will feel that such 
a large program would detract from the regular course in 
Religion they are trying to teach. But surely it can be no 
waste of time to teach the Rosary, for it embodies the very 
essentials of our faith, and if our students are not familiar 
with this material, it is high time they were impressed with 
its importance and value in their lives. 





THE ACTIVITY METHOD IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


BROTHER LEONE DI MARIA, F.S.C. 
Postulator General of the Christian Brothers 
Rome, Italy 


Translated and adapted by BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F:S.C. 
De La Salle College 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Notre: Although addressed to Christian Brothers, all teachers of 
Religion, will be interested in the following presentation. 


In the July, 1939, issue of the Bulletin des Ecoles Chreti- 
ennes we presented some forms of the activity program as 
it is used in religious education. I propose here to make a 


study of the activity method in general and to show how it 
may be used in our Religion classes and how it is in entire 
accord with the method of religious instruction in use in our 
schools. 

In order to give an idea of the active method such as it is 
practised in Italy (for in each country it has particular 
characteristics) we have drawn on the writings of two con- 
vinced and zealous apostles of this method: Mario Cassotti, 
professor of pedagogy at the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart of Milan, and Gesualdo Nosengo, his student, 
teacher in an official school in Milan, where he daily applies 
his theories with marked success. 


My task is rendered much easier by the many fine articles 
on the Activity Method published by Professor Nosengo. I 
follow his treatment of the subject quite closely. 

First, I must define the term active. The active school is 
so named because its principal characteristic is its endeavor 
to give the powers of the adolescent opportunity for develop- 
ment through action, or better, to guide, order and put at 
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the service of religious instruction and the spiritual life, the 
natural activity of the adolescent. 

We may present this active method under four funda- 
mental aspects which, in practice, blend in a unified process. 


FIRST ASPECT—INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY: PROJECTS, 
INTUITIVE AIDS, RESEARCH, SOCRATIC DIALOG 


Catholic religious truth is profoundly unified and Christo- 
centric. To present its various aspects as if they were sepa- 
rate, isolated, independent of one another, is to deform truth 
and to lessen its power for good. To show religious truth in 
its different aspects as an admirable and basic unity is to 
accomplish an intellectual duty, but it is also to render truth 
appealing, simplified, easy to retain, fruitful in holiness of 
life. When our views are unified and centralized, especially 
when they find their union and center in the person of Christ, 
they become like the rays of a lamp or the ripples in a brook, 
spreading out in all directions yet unified and centralized. 
Christ is the center of all, Christ is the hope of men from 
ages past, Christ the way, the truth, and the life, Christ the 
center of the love of men, source of supernatural life, center 
of history. 

This teaching, centralized in Christ, should call to its 
assistance every form of activity and interest: dialog, simple 
research, intuitive language, figures, outlines, art, drawing, 
etc., because it is ordinarily by these means that the boy 
from eleven to sixteen years comes to the possession of ab- 
stract ideas. 


SECOND ASPECT—ACTIVITY BY ORGANIZATION 


Although this aspect may appear, at first sight, to be 
foreign to teaching, it merits careful examination, because it 
is a precious auxiliary of a religious life, with which it is 
intimately connected. 

It permits us to employ all the didactic means in use in 
pedagogy: mutual assistance among the pupils, cordial col- 
laboration of the pupil and the teacher, the apostolate, the 
sense of rivalry, enthusiasm for work, and to use material 
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adapted to our teaching. For this end it suffices to divide the 
class into sections and to give them as leaders the pupils 
who have achieved the highest rank in all their school work. 

That which many people might consider as a provocation 
to ambition becomes more and more, with the educator 
anxious to achieve the greatest good, a really profitable game, 
yet a work that is always most serious, profound and noble. 
The hour of Religion is truly an hour lived, anticipated, 
enjoyed. The inevitable competition which results from this 
method hardly upsets the pupils because they are easily 
controlled. 

A number of successful teachers have tried this method 
and are enthusiastic over the results obtained. Not only has 
the knowledge acquired been more solid, but the class itself 
has taken on a more lively and joyous appearance. 


THIRD ASPECT—ACTIVITY IN COLLABORATION 


The students are invited and, by means of emulation, stim- 
ulated to collaborate in the acquisition of their religious 
knowledge through résumés, recitations, expositions, draw- 
ings, note books, compositions, dramatic pieces, collections, 
poetry, constructions in wood, cardboard, plaster, etc. With 
this voluntary work, the fruit of their study and of their 
mental and manual application, the pupils can demonstrate 
the acquisition of religious knowledge, while they gain points 
for themselves and their team, these points contributing to 
the final victory and prize. 

A child knows and understands better what he makes 
himself than what he simply hears about. The sureness and 
precision with which we acquire knowledge in this way are 
greater than in the way of lecture, often sterile of results. 


FOURTH ASPECT—VITAL ACTIVITY 


Christian truth, after having been learned, ought to be 
lived and lived with interior conviction. This is its particular 
and principal aspect. A good method ought to be concerned 
with this problem in a very special way and seek to solve it. 
Although the school cannot hope to solve this problem com- 
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‘pletely, it can bring to its solution an important contribution. 

Recourse to the help of grace, constant care to keep our 
teaching related to life, consideration of religious problems 
from the point of view of the real life of the child, virtue 
taught by concrete examples and put in practice in school, 
are powerful means to which any teacher can have recourse. 


The pupils should learn to observe their daily lives and 
their environment, and to judge them in accordance with 
the material studied in their Religion classes. This work of 
observation consists in classifying and interpreting all the 
facts the child has been able to observe or which he has 
gathered by personal research: facts he has seen, read of, or 
heard discussed. Each student might write out a brief account 
of the fact observed and give it to the chief of his side. These 
notes can be read periodically to the class for the instruction 
of all, to be discussed with a view to interpretation and logical 
coordination from the point of view of moral. Each school 
year has its matter for observation depending on the course 
of study assigned to that year. The facts observed and de- 
scribed by the members of a single class during the course 
of the school year are numbered in the hundreds, often in 
the thousands. 

These are in brief, the chief aspects of the method I am 
calling active, but which might be better termed the method 
of interior liberty, of spontaneity, of life, of collaboration 
and work. It aims primarily to take into account the tem- 
peraments and the real life of the adolescents who frequent 
our schools. One might discuss its value; one might even 
disapprove of it or condemn it in theory, but one could never 
reject its objectives and the indisputable fruits obtained by 
its use, unless you would wish to deny the existence of the 
sun even while it is shining brightly in the heavens. 

That which renders the full realization of the system diffi- 
cult, that which may be termed its weak side, is the dearth 
of Catholic teachers capable of putting it into practice with 
understanding, patience, love, common sense, balance, calm 
enthusiasm, and the daily forgetfulness of self that it 
requires. 


The method is potent for good, but like a delicate mecha- 
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nism, it requires an able technician, an experienced teacher 
who is still able and interested in experiment, and highly 
endowed with all the necessary qualities. 


It is easy to see from the foregoing brief summary of the 
activity program in religious education, that each of the par- 
ticular aspects we have just enumerated is not an invention 
of the active school. Basically, the activity method only 
coordinates certain educational procedures already known, 
if not widely practised. It coordinates them into an organic 
and functional system, and practises them methodically. 

But what is of the greatest importance, and each Brother 
can test the truth of this easily, is that there is nothing in 
this method that clashes with our traditional manner of 
teaching Religion. From that point of view let us again 
briefly examine the four aspects of the activity method. 
1. Intellectual activity is far from being condemned by our 
Holy Founder, who in his own time, in the midst of an almost 
universal “parrotism,” wished the Brothers to train their 
pupils to understand the formulae they memorized. And the 
method of both question and answer used by both pupils and 
teacher (which is one of the most characteristic processes 
of the active method) is in perfect agreement with the 
precept of St. John Baptist de la Salle: ““Do not teach cate- 
chism as if you were preaching, but question your pupils con- 
stantly to determine whether they grasp your explanations 
as thoroughly as their age will permit.” 

Apropos of this first aspect, which is incontestably the 
most important, we can conclude that the Brother who would 
refuse to accept it, would not be accepting in its entirety the 
method prescribed by our Holy Founder, and developed and 


practised by our Congregation during two and a half cen- 
turies. 


2. The second aspect, that of organization, is not developed 
with such fullness in our method, but we have always prac- 
tised it in one of its simplest and most natural forms, viz., 
emulation through division of the students into rival groups 
and teams. Our Holy Founder recommends this means as a 
valuable form of emulation and as an aid to discipline and 
pupil cooperation with the teacher. It is a question then, 
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merely of a more methodic and complete organization, form- 
ing preferably three competing groups instead of two, in order 
to forestall a too intense and too bitter rivalry. No matter 
to what class of our Brothers you may go, even to the bush 
schools of the Congo and Madagascar, you will find the 
pupils divided into groups, emulating each other in conduct 
and study. Just add a third group to the traditional two, and 
the fear of a too intense rivalry disappears. 

3. The third aspect, that of collaboration, is only the develop- 
ment of the preceding aspect, and is in perfect accord with 
the spirit of our traditions. Just as one initiates the search 
for truth through socratic dialog, conversation, etc., so one 
completes that search by stimulating the pupils to personal 
research outside of class. This is profitable, not only for the 
pupils but for their families as well, which cannot remain 
indifferent to these pursuits that so greatly interest their 
children. 

4. The fourth aspect, which is called vital activity, is the 
end of all our efforts in our classes. Our aim is not to prepare 
young theologians, but to influence the daily thinking and 
living of our students, with the help of grace and prayer. 
This aspect is the one most in accord with the spirit of St. 
John Baptist de la Salle, who was so opposed to mere specu- 
lative reasoning in teaching Religion, and who was, in all 
his innovations, a practical genius. 

I do not wish to pass over in silence an objection more 
reasonable than all those I have examined in my article in 
the Bulletin of June, 1939: “This method leads children to 
devote to the study of Religion too much of their after-school 
time to the detriment of their other lessons.” 

I admit the justice of this criticism, for I have verified its 
truth to some extent. All the more reason to encourage our 
students, while at the same time showing them that it is 
their duty to be faithful to all their lessons. And then, won’t 
you agree with me that this objection is in reality a most 
eloquent tribute to the activity method? It declares the 
method so interesting that it puts Religion in the first place, 
a place of honor. It is more than I could have hoped to 
demonstrate in these pages. 
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Let me add a few unsolicited testimonies from pupils of a 
class in which religious teaching is conducted according to all 
the principles and practices of the activity method: “Reli- 
gion, as we are taught it here, quite different from the other 
schools I have attended, is a part of real life, and we are 
as enthusiastic for it as for our games.” “Religion, as we 
study it, is a real pleasure and at the same time prepares 
us for the greatest of victories, living as true Christians.” 

In the same class on the last day of the school year, some 
pupils slipped into the coat pocket of their Religion teacher 
this note: ‘““There is only one thing we desire, to pray with 
all our faculties and powers, to work with the peace of Christ 
in our hearts, and to spread around us the supernatural joy 
that fills our souls.” 

It seems to me that Religion teaching capable of such 
results, is indeed a very efficacious leaven to raise and 
vitalize the paste of our traditional method, and to make 
from it a bread which will be worthy to be distributed as the 
bread of God to the souls of children. 


He who would refuse to adopt this method under the pre- 
text of introducing nothing new into the method as con- 
ceived by St. de la Salle, would repudiate all the progress 
made in our Congregation during the two and a half centuries 
of its existence, and would be in flagrant opposition to the 
spirit of the Founder himself. 

Did not the method of St. de la Salle in his own day, appear 
as a novelty beside the prevailing method of purely rote 
memorization of the catechism text? Would the Saint have 
us believe that his method was fixed and incapable of im- 
provement? To take that attitude would have been tanta- 
mount to condemning his work to sterility and death. Besides, 
would a man of the spiritual stature of St. de la Salle, so 
intent on the glory of God and so empty of self-esteem, 
believe that his pedagogical conceptions were incapable of 
improvement, and closed to the revisions and improvements 
pointed out by experience and progress? 

What is distinctive of the method conceived by St. de la 
Salle, and what is still the distinguishing mark of the method 
of his Congregation, is twofold: 1. The use of question and 
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answer to replace the method of continuous discourse by the 
teacher. 2. The use of dialog instead of lecture. And this 
twofold princip'e is proclaimed as fundamental by the active 
school. There is no reason to refuse the other principles of 
the active method which, though not plainly evident in our 
method, are there however in germ. 


To encourage the over-timid and those whose attachment 
to tradition excludes the possibility of progress, let me re- 
mark in conclusion that it is always licit to take that which 
seems practical to us and to leave the rest aside. We could 
even try the active method by degrees, using successively 
aspects one, three and four, which we considered above, and 
later adding aspect two, the organization of the class into 
groups. 


If we are to continue to be true and intelligent “Apostles 
of the Catechism,” as Pope Pius X styled us, we must not 
neglect the advances of religious pedagogy while wisely ad- 
hering to the best elements of our traditions. 


A DAILY DYING TO SELF 


Let us focus our religious lives on the classroom, and make teach- 
ing the target at which we will spiritually shoot each day. In our 
meditations, spiritual reading, particular examen, in fact, in all we 
think, say or do as religious, must we concentrate on ourselves as 
teachers, not merely on ourselves as religious. We are not religious 
solely, we are religious teachers. The daily dull routine of classwork 
is the shrine before which we are to burn whatever of self remains. 
The classroom is the arena where work and self-denial may reach 
the heights of heroic virtue and merit the martyr’s palm. Teaching 
is a daily dying to self, a daily giving. Without a vocation how can 
that be done? The religious teacher cannot look on his work as a 
profession without being ungenerous and, perhaps, unfaithful to his 
vocation. Teaching is our life’s work, and by this high standard we 
must measure all we do. A true vocation to teach expresses itself in 
a constant searching into motives and intentions, making the teacher 
alive, alert, and active in that great calling. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. I, 
15-16.) 





Religion in the Elementary School 


A THIRD GRADE UNIT ON THE MASS 


SISTER AGNES HELEN, S.L. 
Saint Paul the Apostle School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


APPROACH 


At one of our classroom Sodality meetings many questions 
were asked concerning the articles used on and around the 
altar during Mass and Benediction. After discussing the 
matter interest was aroused and a motion was passed that 
we study these articles. The class, of their own initiative, 
began to look for information on the different things they 
could see on and around the altar. This served as the starting 
point of our Mass Project. 


INITIAL STEPS 

The first articles we became acquainted with were: the 
altar, the tabernacle, altar stone, candle sticks and their 
number, number of altar cloths, altar cards, missal and 
sanctuary lamp. The children were extremely interested in 
the vestments. They found pictures and definitions of them 
all, starting with the cassock and biretta, the amice, alb, 
cincture, maniple, stole and chasuble. We next studied the 
five colors. This information was found in a very simple 
form in Father Stedman’s Sunday Missal. 


ACTIVITIES 
The activities in our Unit on the Mass were numerous. 
At another Sodality meeting the children proposed having 
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a “talkie” on the Mass for the benefit of the missions, invit- 
ing the different rooms and charging each child one cent 
admission. This was readily accepted. 

The first thing necessary was to make the “show box.” 
This was made from a wooden box about eighteen inches long 
by twelve inches wide with a depth of about twelve inches. 
The top was removed and the box turned on one side. A cir- 
cular hole was cut in the top surface near the end walls, and 
close to the open side. Into each hole was inserted a piece 
of broom handle which was nailed to the bottom in such a 
way that the “film” could be turned from one roller onto 
the other. At the top was placed a little spool handle to 
serve as a crank. To these poles we attached our “film,” 
which consisted of a piece of white window shade upon which 
the pictures were to be pasted. Wrapping paper could have 
been used, if heavy enough. 

It was great fun collecting and cutting pictures from old 
religious catalogs to make the “film.’”’ These were pasted 
onto the shade in the following groups: 


Group I. The altar, tabernacle, altar stone, altar cloths, 
and sanctuary lamp. 

Group II. The six large candles, crucifix, and two small 
candles, altar cards, and the missal with its 
stand. 

Group III. The cassock, biretta, amice, alb and cincture. 

Group IV. The stole, chasuble (both the Roman and 
Gothic styles) and the maniple. (Here the five 
colors were explained. ) 

Group V. ‘The chalice, purificator, paten and host, pall 
chalice veil and burse, ciborium and ciborium 
cover. 

Group VI. Monstrance, Benediction burse and veil and 
the cope. 


For each of these the children found the definition, meaning 
and purpose either from their own First Communion prayer- 
book or elsewhere. The parents in some cases helped them; 
thus knowledge was taken into the homes and parental inter- 
est enlisted. After the film was finished and adjusted in the 
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show box, side curtains were made of purple crepe paper tied 
back with silver ribbon. Purple was chosen because of its 
Lenten significance. (The project was developed in that 
season. ) 


The definitions and explanations collected for all these 
various items were assigned to and memorized by the various 
members of the class. Two children were selected to “run 
the movie,” and as each of the pictures or picture groups 
was displayed on the “screen” the proper explanation was 
given to the audience by that child to whom it had been 
assigned. 

On a visit to a neighboring school we saw some sacred 
vessels in miniature form. This gave the children the idea 
of having an Altar Contest to see who could build the most 
complete altar. Enthusiasm ran high. Most of the altars were 
made from shoe boxes with pill boxes or jewelry boxes for 
tabernacles and birthday candles stuck into the shoe box on 
either side of the “tabernacle.” Small linen handkerchiefs 
were used for the three altar cloths. Chalice, paten and cruets 
were made of yellow clay. These altars were displayed on the 
wide window sill of our classroom. Two prizes were awarded, 
one for the most complete altar that was made entirely by 
the child, and the other for the nicest looking one. The 
Eighth Graders acted as judges. 

As a result of parental interest in our altar making, one 
little fellow’s father made a large altar for the room. It was 
made of two corrugated boxes covered with white crepe 
paper. A tabernacle door was cut in the center of the top 
one. It stood about thirty-two inches high from the floor to 
the altar table. The table itself was eight by twenty-eight 
inches. A small prayerbook served as a missal. The missal 
stand was made of gold cardboard. Rolled silver paper made 
candle sticks with white paper for the candles. The flame 
was cotton tinged with red and yellow chalk dust. A heavy 
glass goblet painted gold served as a chalice with a small 
guilded saucer for a paten. The “linens” were made from 
old sheets. We had two tabernacle veils, one of white silk 
and the other of purple satin. These the server changed, put- 
ting on the purple while the priest vested. Heavy cardboard 
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with Sacred Heart League leaflets pasted on them and bound 
with black, gummed ribbon paper served as altar cards. 


From the altars, and especially the large one, the children 
conceived another idea, that of having a little priest with 
real vestments. One of the choir boys was chosen to be the 
priest, since he had a cassock. His mother very kindly offered 
to make the vestments, a complete set, including the amice, 
alb and cincture. From our study of the liturgical colors it 
was decided to use black in memory of the dear Souls in 
Purgatory, and besides black material was easy to get. A 
second boy was chosen to act as “reader.’”’ While the priest 
vested in proper order and prepared the chalice, this ‘‘reader,”’ 
at each step, read from a slip of paper the name of the vest- 
ment, what it symbolizes to us, and the prayer the priest 
says while vesting. Again we referred to Father Stedman’s 
Sunday Missal. 


Now that our show was about ready, the next thing was 
to have an audience. Letters of invitation were written first 
to the pastor and his assistants, then to each grade in the 
school, in succession, since our room would not accommodate 
a larger audience. After we had finished giving our “talkie,” 
letters of thanks for co-operation were written. In writing 
all these letters the children acquired a fair idea of letter 
writing. 

It was easy to correlate writing with our project since the 
children had ample motivation for writing the above men- 
tioned letters in their very best writing. The definitions, etc., 
used in the “talkie” were also written out carefully and 
illustrated with rubber stamp pictures or pictures from cata- 
logs. Some even drew their own illustrations and colored 
them. These papers were hung along the blackboard on 
display. 

Number work, too, found a place. In our “money” prob- 
lems many often forgot or did not realize the importance 
of the dollar mark and the decimal. After each performance 
the Sodality treasurer counted the pennies and added them 
to the previous collection. They then saw in a very practical 
way the importance of those little marks, as well as of exact- 
ness in addition. 
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Another very important part of our project was the sing- 
ing. In our daily singing classes (Ward Method) we learn to 
sing the different short parts of the Mass. Since our little 
“priest” could not say Mass, we ended our “talkie” with his 
acting out only the initial part. Going to the altar (the large 
one) vested as a priest, with his veiled chalice in hand and 
server beside him, he genuflected, ascended the altar steps, 
opened the burse, laid out the corporal and arranged the 
chalice on it. Then he went to the Epistle side and arranged 
the book. Returning to the foot of the altar, he recited the 
Confiteor. At this point the rest of the class, who were the 
choir, chanted the Kyrie. Following this, the ‘‘reader” closed 
by challenging the audience that if they were anxious to 
learn more of the Holy Mass they should present themselves 
in the church on Sunday morning and follow carefully all 
that the priest did there. 


OUTCOMES 
The chief outcome of our Project was increased knowledge 


and love for Holy Mass, not only among the children but 
among their parents and friends. One way in which this was 
indicated was the large number of requests to purchase mis- 
sals. One lady bought us some tiny candle holders and a 
package of tiny birthday candles. Some of the parents helped 
the children by giving advice in making the altars, while 
some even made altars for them. Our audiences were all 
most enthusiastic and passed our ideas on to others. The 
pastor asked us to have our “talkie” at the next meeting of 
the Altar Society. This delighted the children very much 
indeed, as having their parents see and approve their efforts 
is a privilege which little folks love. 

Eprtor’s Note: The foregoing article illustrates a desirable technique in 
reporting a classroom undertaking. We believe readers will be interested in the 


reply that we received from the author to questions we presented to her, 
relative to the project, after our first reading of it: 

“1, In my class I have thirty-two third graders and ten in the second grade. 

“2. Our project took about eight weeks from start to finish. We followed our 
regular schedule using ten or fifteen minutes a day of our Religion period to 
study and talk about the definitions which the children had found and wanted 
to learn as their part of the “talkie.” This is an example of one of the defini- 
tions. As the child pointed to the missal, another stepped forward and said: ‘The 
Book. It is called the Missal. The priest uses it when he says Mass. It is some- 
times on the right or Epistle side of the altar and sometimes on the left or 
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Gospel side. The book is placed on a stand made of wood or brass.’ This infor- 
mation was found in a First Communion prayer book. 

“We learned the chapters on Mass and Holy Eucharist from the Baltimore 
catechism with our project but not as part of it. 

“The altars were made at home as a home assignment for those who wished 
to enter the contest. Eleven altars were entered in the contest. The show box 
was made out of school hours by several boys. The catalogs were taken home 
and all the useful pictures cut out. The best of these were used for the ‘film’ 
and pasted onto it during our drawing period. The other pictures were used 
to illustrate the copied definitions which consisted of two or three short sen- 
tences. 

“3. The reading ability of my third grade would be considered average, while 
that of the ten second graders a little above average, with the exception oi one 
or two. 

“4. When I began the project I merely intended to have the pictures of the 
articles used on and about the altar on the ‘film,’ and as they appeared a child 
would just tell what it was and perhaps one little sentence about it. But to my 
surprise they came to school with their little prayer books (even Dad’s and 
Mother's, too) in which they had found pictures and simple definitions of all 
the articles and vestments we had been discussing. Without effort or urging on 
my part, they learned the definitions from memory. 

“The little priest, whose mother made the vestments and whose brothers are 
servers, was able to vest with almost as much ease as if he were a priest. I 
heard two or three in our audiences remark, ‘He does it just like the pastor.’ 

“5. I think I can say that all of the pupils did actual work on the project for 
they all, even the second grade, wrote letters each time we invited anyone, and 
the best (always a different one) was used. Then each one wrote a definition, 
even the second grade. These were on display. As for the show box, that was 
made by a committee of boys while the ‘film’ was made by another committee 
of boys and girls. 

“6. Everyone in the room took part in the oral presentation. I have two very 
slow pupils, these had the honor of being the ‘operators’ for our ‘talkie.’ This 
pleased them very much. Another child, who had difficulty in speaking, was 
the ‘cashier ;’ that is, she stood at the door with the little bank and collected 
the pennies.” 


AS THE MASTER TAUGHT 


We might summarize Christ’s teaching by saying that He taught 
men to think. Looking at the countryside through which He passed, 
He saw the conditions of man’s life, political, agricultural, and do- 
mestic, and through familiar every-day objects He brought Religion 
into each man’s soul. His teaching made each man’s Religion subjec- 
tively his own by leading him to think upon it, to feel its message, 
to accept its problems as matters worth thinking over, and to carry 
home His words as something to be slowly digested. To look upon 
Religion as the vital concern, Christ set His audiences on a thought 
excursion. As a result of His teaching, Religion became a felt need, 
an inward urge, an irritant that awakened men’s minds and set them 
“wondering at the eloquence that fell from His lips.” 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. II, 
21-22.) 





THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 


QUIZ MATERIAL 


Eprtor’s Note: The material in these exercises has a twofold purpose—to 
serve as brief study outlines for Friday classes, and to be used as the basis of 
Monday morning quizzes, on the Gospel of the previous Sunday. 

Beginning with this month’s JOURNAL, the text_used in preparing these quizzes 
is that of the recently published revision of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Epistles and Gospels (Confraternity edition), published by William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York, furnishes brief commentaries of the 
Epistles and. Gospels that should prove helpful to those teachers who use in 
their respective classrooms the Sunday Gospel, either on the previous Friday or 
on the following Monday. 


THE EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—OCTOBER FIFTH 

In what condition was the man whom they brought to 
Jesus? 
Why did the Scribes say within themselves, “This man 
blasphemes’’? 
How did Jesus show that He knew the thoughts of the 
Scribes? 
What reason did Jesus give for curing the paralytic? 
What did the crowds do when they saw the paralytic walk 
into his own house? 
Why, in the first place, did Jesus speak to the paralytic? 
What did Jesus call Himself as He proved to the Scribes 
that He had power on earth to forgive sins? 


Write the ‘Act of Faith.” Correct what you have written 
with the copy of this prayer in your Catechism. 

In the “Act of Faith,” (1) What do you tell God that 
you believe? (2) What reason do you give for your belief? 
Describe an occasion when someone you know has an 
opportunity to let others see his or her faith in Jesus. 
Describe a situation when you would like to remember 
something our Lord said or did in today’s Gospel. 


‘ce & + «& 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


IN 1941—OCTOBER TWELFTH 


1. To whom did Jesus speak this parable? 

2. What are the two parts of the parable of the marriage- 
feast? 

3. How did those who were invited to the marriage-feast 
treat the servants of the king? 

4. Why did the king send his servants out into the crossroads 
to invite whomsoever they met? 

5. Whom did the king invite to the marriage-feast when 
those whom he had first invited did not come? 

6. How did the king punish the man who came to the feast 

without a wedding garment? 


. What is one of the special opportunities that you have to 

show loyalty and honor to the Son of God? 

2. Give an example when people of today treat the servants 
of God “shamefully.” 

3. When do boys and girls of today act like the Jews of old 
when they refused the invitation of Jesus to believe in 
the kingdom of the Messias? 

4. How should you prepare yourself to take part in the 

Sacrifice-Banquet of the Mass? 
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THE TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


IN 1941—OCTOBER NINETEENTH 


1. Why was the royal official in today’s Gospel eager to 
get Jesus to go to Capharnaum? 

How did Jesus reprimand the official? 

What did the official do when Jesus criticized his faith? 
How did Jesus show this official that His presence was 
not necessary to cure the man’s son? 

5. What made the official and his whole household believe 
in Jesus? 
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1. In the lesson on Prayer your Catechism says: 

We should pray: 

(1) with attention ; 

(2) with a sense of our helplessness and our dependence upon 

God ; 

(3) with a great desire for the graces we beg of Him; 

(4) with loving trust in His goodness ; 

(5) with perseverance. (Question 477') 
Use today’s Gospel to illustrate each of the above char- 
acteristics of prayer. 
Make a list of the perfections of God that are given in 
Lesson 2 of your Catechism. Put a check before those 
perfections that you would like to remember in a special 


way when you ask God for blessings for yourself and for 
others. 
* * *K KX 


THE FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


IN 1941—oOCTOBER TWENTY-SIXTH 


Who asked Jesus if He were king of the Jews? 
What did Jesus say about His kingdom? 
. What words did Jesus use in replying to the question, 
“Thou art then a King?” 
. Why did Jesus say He was born and came into the world? 
. Whom did Jesus say hear His voice? 


Make a list of some of the times in His life on earth that 
Jesus did things that only Christ the King could do. 

Make up a prayer in which you will (1) express loyalty 
to Christ your King; (2) ask for grace to be always His 


faithful subject; (3) pray that all men may know, love 
and serve Him. 


* * * * x 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
. He was paralyzed, lying on a pallet. 
. Jesus had said to the paralytic, “. ..; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
. Jesus said. “Why do you harbor evil thoughts in your hearts? For which is 
easier to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say, ‘Arise and walk’? 


* Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. II. 
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“But that you may know that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive 
Oe 


They were struck with fear, and glorified God who had given such power 
to men. 


Jesus saw the faith of those who brought the paralytic to Him. 
The Son of Man. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

To the chief priests and the Pharisees. ; i 

(1) dealing with those invited to the marriage-feast; (2) treating of the 
man who was found at the feast without his wedding garment. 


3. (1) They did not pay attention to them. Some even “treated them shamefully 
and killed them.” 


Those who were invited did not come. Jesus said that they were “not worthy.” 
Both good and bad. 


He had the attendants bind his hands and feet and cast him out into the 
darkness. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


His son was sick in Capharnaum, at the point of death. 

He said: “Unless you see signs and wonders, you do not believe.” 
With earnestness he renewed his request. 

He said to him: “Go thy way, thy son lives.” 


. When he heard that the fever left his son at the very hour in which Jesus 
had said: “Thy son lives.” 


THE FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 
Pilate. 


. “My kingdom is not of this world . .. My kingdom is not from here.” 
“Thou sayest it; I am a King.” 


. To be a king and to bear witness to the truth (to reveal the truth and to 
have it accepted). _ 
5. Everyone who is of the truth. 


“TOTAL CHRISTIANITY” 


As a subject for class discussion, total Chrstianity should provide 
vast possibilities. There is so much of bewilderment and fear in the 
world of today that even young children are affected by the general 
feeling of insecurity. This weak spirit, ever on the defensive, should 
be overcome by the true spirit of the Church militant—joy and faith 
and an abundant zest for the conquest of the world for Christ. Dis- 
cussions should be practical: compare the great war machines, point 
for point, with the organization which Christians use, or might use, 
in their peaceful conquests which bring, not death, but eternal joy to 
innumerable souls! 

A vision of beauty, this “total Christianity.” 


(By Rev. John J. Considine, Mission Time for Teachers, May- 
June, 1941, p. 1.) 





High School Religion 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


SISTER MIRIAM THERESE, S.N.D. de N. 
Notre Dame High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


This study of the life of Christ is both simple and prac- 
tical. A junior or senior high school student can master the 
essential aspects of the life of our Lord in about two weeks. 
It will fit into any Religion schedule. Moreover, it can be 
used satisfactorily with a public high school Religion group. 

The four main parts consider Christ as the promised 
Redeemer, Christ as God, Christ as Man and the personality 
of Christ. Since copies of the Old Testament are not always 
available to the students in large numbers the prophecies 
referred to are quoted in the New Testament. The New 
Testament is the only text necessary in this study. Although 
the survey is topically arranged, the principal events in the 
life of Christ are covered. Suggestions for the personality 
study have been gleaned from Goodier. 

If mimeographed copies of the outline are given to the 
students, they can place book marks in those parts of Scrip- 
ture to be discussed on the following day. The accounts when 
read in class after a vivid and inspiring class explanation are 
far more effective than if read outside of class. Younger stu- 
dents will enjoy making a booklet on the life of Christ. The 
short introductions can be placed at the beginning of each 
chapter. Above the pictures representing the incident studied 
the passages in large type can be written; beneath the pic- 
tures the quotations indicated can be written. For a bulletin 
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board display the class may be divided into a number of 
groups, each working on one phase of the life of Christ. Here 
again, the short passages and quotations will prove helpful. 

In dealing with older students parts of this study may sup- 
plement a course in apologetics. Those divisions pertaining 
to the humanity and personality of Christ should be discussed 
in relation to the practical lessons to be drawn from them. 
Each student can then embody in a mental prayer a short 
reflection on one event of particular appeal with its practical 
application. Reports on the historic surroundings of Palestine 
taken from Jn the Footsteps of the Master, H. V. Morton 
(Dodd, Mead Co.), will enliven the study. A showing of the 
series of pictures by William Hole, on the life of Christ, avail- 
able in slide form in a number of public libraries will add a 
colorful climax to this survey. 


A Stupy OF THE LIFE oF CHRIST 
PART ONE 


CHRIST THE PROMISED MESSIAH 


In order that the hope of a Redeemer would not vanish entirely God 
raised prophets like Isaias to keep alive by their prophecies the hope 
of a Redeemer. It is our object to see how Christ was this promised 
Redeemer since He fulfilled to the letter all the ancient prophecies. 
Five hundred years passed between the end of the last prophecy 
and the beginning of their fulfillment. 

ISAIAS HAD PROPHESIED THAT THE REDEEMER WOULD BE BORN OF A 
VIRGIN. 

Account: Luke I, 26-35 

Quotation: Matt. I, 23 (Isaias VII, 14) 

THE PROPHETS ALSO FORETOLD THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF CHRIST'S 
BIRTH. MICHEAS HAD SAID THAT THE REDEEMER WAS TO COME OUT 
OF BETHLEHEM. 

Account: Matt. II, 1-12 (the coming of the wise men) 

Quotation: Matt. II, 6 (Micheas V, 2) 

IN THE ACCOUNT OF THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT ST. MATTHEW REFERS TO 
THE PROPHET OSEE. 

Account: Matt. II, 13-16 

Quotation: Matt. II, 15 (Osee XI, 1) 

THERE WERE ALSO PROPHECIES REGARDING THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE 
MESSIAH. 

Account: Luke IV, 16-19 

Quotation: Luke IV, 18-19 (Isaias 61, 1) 
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The fulfillment of these prophecies can be found in the following 
accounts : 
Matt. XIII, 1-3 (Christ preaching) 
Matt. IX, 27-31 (Christ giving sight to the blind) 
Matt. IX, 32-39 (Christ heals a man that was dumb) 
John V, 1-9 (Christ heals the infirm man at the pool of Bethsaida) 
Mark V, 35-43 (Christ raises to life the daughter of Jairus) 
THE SOLEMN ENTRANCE OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM WAS A FULFILL- 
MENT OF A PROPHECY OF ZACHARIAS. 
Account: Matt. XXI, 1-12 
Quotation: Matt. XXI, 5 (Isaias LXII, 11) (Zacharias 9, 9) 
THE BETRAYAL AND SELLING OF OUR LORD FOR THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 
WAS A FULFILLMENT OF ANOTHER PROPHECY OF ZACHARIAS. 
Account: Matt. XX VII, 1-9 
Quotation: Matt. XX VII, 9 (Zacharias XI, 12) 
NUMEROUS REFERENCES WERE MADE BY THE PROPHETS TO THE 
PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
Quotation: Matt. XXVII, 35 (Psalm XXI, 29) (The casting of lots 
for the garments of Christ) 
Quotation: John XIX, 37 (Zacharias XII, 10) (The piercing of 
Christ with a lance) 
A fulfillment of the following prophecy of Isaias L, 6, “I have given 
my body to the strikers and my cheeks to them that plucked them: I 


have not turned away my face to them that rebuked me, and spit 
upon me,” may be found in the account of Matt. XXVII, 27-31. 


PART TWOA 


CHRIST IS GOD 


The fact that Christ is God is one of the greatest truths of our faith, 
believed from the very beginning of Christianity. It is a truth for 
which the martyrs joyfully suffered tortures rather than deny. We 
will prove that Christ is God because of the witness of God Himself ; 
because His apostles claimed that He was God; because others not 
closely associated with Christ claimed Him to be God; because our 
Lord Himself claimed that He was God when the result meant death. 
We will note that Christ’s claims are to be relied upon since even 
His enemies admitted that He was a just man. 


IN ACCEPTING CHRIST AS GOD WE HAVE FIRST AND FOREMOST THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 

Account: Matt. III, 13-20 

Quotation: Matt. III, 17 

WE HAVE THE WITNESSS OF PETER AND OTHER DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
WHO ACKNOWLEDGED HIM TO BE GOD. 

Account: Matt. XVI, 13-19 

Quotation: Matt. XVI, 16 
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MANY OTHERS, ESPECIALLY THE ROMAN CENTURION AT THE FOOT OF 
THE CROSS, CLAIMED CHRIST TO BE GOD. 
Account: Quotation: Matt. XX XVII, 54 


CHRIST HIMSELF SAID HE WAS GOD. AT THE LAST SUPPER, FOR EX- 
AMPLE, HE TOLD PHILIP THAT HE WAS ONE WITH THE FATHER. 
Account: John XIV, 7-12 

Quotation: John XIV, 9 


CHRIST SAID HE WAS GOD EVEN IN THE FACE OF DEATH: AFTER THIS 
CLAIM CAIPHAS THE HIGH PRIEST “condemned Him to be guilty of 
death.” 

Account: Mark XIV, 61-64 

Quotation: Mark XIV, 62 


CHRIST WAS A JUST MAN. EVEN THE PAGAN PILATE ADMITTED HIS 
INNOCENCE: SINCE A JUST MAN WOULD NEVER ASSERT AN UNTRUE 
CLAIM, CHRIST’S CLAIM TO BE GOD IS TRUE. 

Account: Matt. XX VII, 22-24 

Quotation: Matt. XX VII, 24 


PART TWO B 


Christ worked in His own name the miracles which prove that He is 
God. A miracle is the doing away with a law of nature and can have 


no other author than God. Christ showed Himself a Master of na- 
ture; the winds and sea obeyed Him. He was a Master over life 
and death also. 


CHRIST COMMANDED THE WINDS AND THE SEA AND THEY OBEYED HIM. 
Account: Matt. VIII, 23-27 
Quotation: Matt. VIII, 26 


OF HIS OWN POWER OUR BLESSED LORD RAISED MANY FROM THE DEAD. 
A MARVELOUS EXAMPLE OF THIS IS THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 
Account: John XI, 1-45 
Quotation: John XI, 43 


IN THE TRANSFIGURATION CHRIST REVEALED HIS DIVINE NATURE TO 
STRENGTHEN THE FAITH OF HIS APOSTLES. 

Account: Matt. XVII, 1-9 

Quotation: Matt. XVII, 2 


CHRIST OF HIS OWN POWER AROSE FROM THE DEAD. THIS CAN BE 
PROVED BEYOND DOUBT. THE APOSTLES WERE NOT CONVINCED EASILY ; 
YET, AS PETER AND JOHN, AND LATER OTHERS, EXAMINED THE EVI- 
DENCE, THEY RECOGNIZED THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Account: Mark XVI, 1-11 

(Juotation: Mark XVI, 6 

THE GREATEST MIRACLE WAS THE RESURRECTION. CHRIST OF HIS OWN 
POWER AROSE FROM THE DEAD. THIS CAN BE PROVED BEYOND DOUBT. WE 
WILL NOT, HOWEVER, CONSIDER THESE PROOFS IN DETAIL HERE. THE 
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APOSTLES WERE NOT CONVINCED EASILY; YET, AS PETER AND JOHN, 
AND LATER OTHERS, EXAMINED THE EVIDENCE, THEY RECOGNIZED THE 
FACT OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Account: Mark XVI, 1-11 

Quotation: Mark XVI, 6 


PART THREE 


CHRIST WAS TRULY HUMAN 


Mankind has always craved to possess God in human form. Ancient 
peoples loved to represent their gods in the form of men. Now that 
we have shown that Christ is God we will study Him as man, keeping 
in mind that this great doctrine of the humanity of Christ satisfies 
one of the greatest yearnings of the human heart. Our Blessed 
Lord experienced the same limitations and weaknesses as other men. 
He was like us save in sin alone. He led a life of lowliness, meekness 
and obscurity from the time He lay helpless in the manger of Bethle- 
hem until His death on the cross. 

OUR LORD ENDURED MANY HARDSIIIPS AND DID NOT WORK MIRACLES TO 
ESCAPE THEM. AS GOD HE COULD HAVE SAVED HIMSELF FROM HEROD, 
BUT INSTEAD WE FIND HIM DEPENDENT UNON THE CARE OF A MOTHER 
AND FOSTER-FATHER, AND FLEEING IN FEAR OF HIS ENEMIES. 
Account: Matt. IT, 13-16 

Quotation: Matt. II, 14 


OUR LORD LIVED IN A SMALL VILLAGE AND LIKE OTHER BOYS WAS 
OBEDIENT TO HIS PARENTS. 

Account and Quotation: Luke, II, 51 

LIKE OTHER MEN, OUR LORD WAS OFTEN HUNGRY AND THIRSTY AND 
WEARY. ONE DAY DURING HIS EARLY PUBLIC LIFE HE WAS TIRED AND 
THIRSTY AS HE SAT DOWN BY THE WELL OF JACOB TO REST. 

Account: John IV, 4-26 

Quotation: John IV, 6-7 


OUR LORD BEING TRULY HUMAN EXPERIENCED HUMAN EMOTIONS. HE 
FELT COMPASSION FOR OTHERS, ESPECIALLY FOR THOSE AFFLICTED. WE 
FIND AN EXAMPLE IN THE CURE OF THE LEPER. 

Account: Mark I, 40-42 

Quotation: Mark I, 41 


PART FOUR A 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


Christ, the most beloved of men, had an endearing personality. While 
many were attracted to Him because of His truly human sympathy, 
others admired the strength and independence of His unique per- 
sonality. The secret of His courage and independence was His life 
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of prayer. Moreover, He taught with authority, denouncing corrup- 
tion. This authority rested on the example He gave. To the very end 
He lived as He preached. A striking instance of this is His forgive- 
ness of others. 


THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST FOR THOSE IN DISTRESS IS MANIFESTED 
ESPECIALLY IN HIS MEETING WITH THE WIDOW OF NAIM. 

Account: Luke VII, 12-16 

Quotation: Luke VII, 13 


HIS KINDNESS NEVER BECAME WEAKNESS, FOR THE STRENGTH OF 
CHRIST’S PERSONALITY COMMANDED RESPECT. NOTE HIS FIRMNESS IN 
DRIVING THE BUYERS AND SELLERS FROM THE TEMPLE. 

Account: John II, 13-32 

Quotation: John II, 15 


FOR THOSE WHO WERE CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH OUR LORD IT WAS 
EASY TO DISCOVER THE SECRET OF HIS INDEPENDENCE, NAMELY HIS 
LIFE OF PRAYER. FREQUENTLY HE WOULD GO APART TO SPEND A NIGHT 
IN PRAYER. ON THE EVE OF HIS DEATH WE FIND HIM ONCE MORE DRAW- 
ING COURAGE IN PRAYER. 

Account: Matt. XX VI, 36-39 

Quotation: Matt. XX VI, 39 


THIS COURAGE OF CHRIST WAS PUT TO A TEST AT HIS BETRAYAL. WHEN 
SURROUNDED BY A BAND OF SOLDIERS, OUR LORD BRAVELY ADVANCED AND 
ALLOWED HIMSELF TO BE TAKEN. YET HE ORDERED THE SOLDIERS TO 
ALLOW HIS DISCIPLES TO GO THEIR WAY. 

Account: John XVIII, 4-8 

Quotation: John XVIII, 8 


OUR LORD NOT ONLY SAID THAT HIS FOLLOWERS SHOULD FORGIVE THEIR 
ENEMIES, BUT HE GAVE THEM AN EXAMPLE OF FORGIVENESS WHICH 
WAS TO REMAIN THE MOST STRIKING IN ALL HISTORY, NAMELY THE 
FORGIVENESS OF THE VERY ONES WHO NAILED HIM TO THE CROSS. 
Account: Luke XXIII, 32-43 

Quotation: Luke XXIII, 34 


PART FOUR B 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


No qualities of our Lord’s personality cause Him to be loved so much 
as His understanding of all classes of men. To children and men of 
high rank, to sinners and fervent disciples, Christ displayed the same 
understanding and interest. 


NOWHERE IS THIS MORE NOTICEABLE THAN WHEN OUB LORD EMBRACED 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN AND BLESSED THEM. 

Account: Mark X, 13-16 

Quotation: Mark X, 16 


OUR LORD SHOWED AN UNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATED MEN OF HIGH 
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RANK SUCH AS NICODEMUS. TO THIS MAN CHRIST SPOKE VERY DIFFER- 
ENTLY FROM THE MANNER USED WITH THE LESS EDUCATED. 

Account: John III, 1-16 

Quotation: John III, 1 


OUR LORD ALSO HAD A SPECIAL UNDERSTANDING OF SINNERS, OUT- 
STANDING AMONG WHOM WAS MARY MAGDALENE. 

Quotation : VII, 36-50 

Quotation: Luke VII, 47 


PART FOUR C 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


Our Lord was dearly loved by His intimate associates. He was 
friendly and familiar and made Himself one of them. In His early 
public life He invited His first disciples to visit Him. Later He ac- 
cepted invitations to dine, especially at the home of Martha and Mary. 
He actually invited Himself to the home of Zaccheus. 

ONE DAY SOME DISCIPLES OF JOHN THE BAPTIST BEGAN TO FOLLOW OUR 
LORD. CHRIST INVITED THESE MEN TO COME TO SEE WHERE HE LIVED 
AND TO SPEND THE DAY WITH HIM. 

Account: John 1, 35-39 

Quotation: John I, 39 


AGAIN WE NOTE CHRIST’S FRIENDLY AND FAMILIAR ASSOCIATION WITH 
MEN WHEN HE VISITED THE HOME OF MARTHA AND MARY. 

Account: Luke X, 38-42 

Quotation : Luke X, 38-39 


WHILE GOING THROUGH THE CITY OF JERICHO OUR LORD, IN A 
FRIENDLY AND FAMILIAR MANNER, INVITED HIMSELF TO THE HOME OF 
ZACCHEUS, THE PUBLICAN. ZACCHEUS WAS SO DELIGHTED WITH THE 
HONOR AFFORDED HIM THAT HE RESOLVED TO AMEND HIS LIFE. 
Account: Luke XIX, 1-10 

Quotation: Luke XIX, 5 


PART FOUR D 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


Even after the resurrection, our Lord was recognized by those with 
whom He lived so intimately as the “same Jesus.” His followers, 
while not too willing to accept Him, could not resist the evidence. 
They had to admit that the One before them was the very One they 
had loved in days gone by and Whose presence they had enjoyed 
before the tragedy of Calvary. 

ONE STRIKING INSTANCE OF THIS IS THE RECOGNITION OF OUR LORD BY 
MARY MAGDALENE WHEN HE CALLS HER FAMILIARLY BY HER OWN 
NAME IN THE VOICE SHE SO WELL KNEW. 
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Account: John XX, 10-18 
Quotation: John XX, 16 


AND AFTER HE AROSE AGAIN HE ONCE MORE ASSOCIATED INTIMATELY 
WITH HIS DISCIPLES. THEY LISTEN TO HIS EVERY WORD. ALTHOUGH AT 
FIRST THE DISCIPLES ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS DID NOT RECOGNIZE 
CHRIST THEY WERE CAPTIVATED BY HIM AS IN DAYS OF YORE, AND 
THEY CONSTRAINED HIM TO REMAIN WITH THEM. 

Account: Luke XXIV, 13-36 

Quotation: Luke XXIV, 29 

AFTER HIS RESURRECTION OUR LORD WAS SO ANXIOUS TO BE RECOGNIZED 
BY HIS OWN AS “THE SAME JESUS” WHO HAD LIVED SO INTIMATELY 
AMONG HIS DISCIPLES THAT HE ACCEPTED ANY CONDITION THEY MIGHT 
LAY DOWN TO HIM IN ORDER TO CONVINCE THEM. HE ATE WITH THEM 
AND ALLOWED THEM TO HANDLE HIM. NOTE THE CASE OF THOMAS. 
Account: John XXI, 1-14 

Quotation: John XXI, 12-13 


MAKE THEM WANT IT 


Teach the students the tremendous gift that is theirs in the Mass. 
Make them see going to Mass as a privilege, not as a dull obligation. 
Help them to come to an appreciation of their own active place in 
offering the Holy Sacrifice. Thus you give them something to reach 
out for and to live up to. You have offered them something that will 
make their lives glorious. You have opened their eyes to their won- 
drous share in the priesthood of Christ. You gave them, in teaching 
them of its symbolism as a self-offering and the idea of living it 
throughout the rest of the day, a value, a motive that will vitalize their 
lives from within. 

If the students are not captivated by these ideas and truths you 
can put them down as hopeless. This at least is true. If you can’t 
make people want Catholicism with all its “do’s” as well as its 
“don'ts,” you certainly will get nowhere by trying to force it upon 
them. 


(By Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S.J., “Make Them Want It,” The 
Faculty Adviser, Vol. 1V, No. 10 (June, 1941), p. 3.) 





College Religion 


A STUDENTS’ ORGANIZATION WITH THE ACCENT 
ON THE STUDENTS 


REV. HUGH F. SMITH, S. J. 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epitor’s Note: In an informal study of the religious growth of college 
students, this JouRNAL learned that Father Smith was doing some very fine 
work with the Sodality of Our Lady, particularly in “allowing the students 
a free hand in determining their organization and work.” The following report 
was written by Father Smith at the request of this JouRNAL. 


A few days after I had been given charge of the Sodality of 
Our Lady at the University of Detroit, just two years ago, one 
of the sodalists called on me. His third sentence alarmed me, 
for it had something to do with a desire of long standing 
among certain sodalists to change the whole set-up of the 
Sodality at the University. I had always been told that a 
newly appointed official should be slow in making changes, 
and I knew that this had the ring of good advice. But when 
he insisted that the purpose of the proposed change was to 
place the government and the work of the sodality more in 
the hands of the sodalists than it had been in the past, I could 
feel myself weakening. That had long been a pet idea of mine. 
We wound up our chat by my assuring him that the sodalists 
could do whatever they wanted to do about it, and from then 
on I worried. 

The change was really a change, I found. It included many 
changes, and the more conservative of the sodalists put up a 
good, if losing, fight before they reached the decision that the 
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whole new plan would be adopted. It consumed a month of 
meetings, of arguments, and maybe a bit of politics. But they 
all liked the fact that the revision assured student control. 

There is no need to go into all the minor adjustments. 
The big feature was a sodality council elected by the sodalists 
to take over all business matters and to exercise full govern- 
ment of the organization. To safeguard the interests of the 
sodalists and to inject a true spirit of democracy the council 
election was conducted according to the proxy revision system 
of proportional representation as concieved by Father Edward 
Dowling of The Queen’s Work staff. The system had national 
Sodality approbation, though thus far it had been untried. 
The U. of D. Sodality became a test tube in a great new ex- 
periment. To this system the sodalists must give much credit 
for subsequent success. The system has been thoroughly ex- 
plained in The Queen’s Work (January, 1939); hence we 
need not go into its functioning here. Besides safeguarding 
the sodalists, the writers of the revised constitution protected 
the rights of the moderator by inserting, on their own initia- 
tive, the following clause: ““Any action of the Council shall 
be subject to the moderator’s approval or disapproval. His 
written expression of disapproval of any action shall render 
such action void.” Thus far the moderator has had no reason 
to have recourse to the constitutional privilege. 

The council meets for two hours each week. The outgoing 
council decides the number of members for the next council, 
which number has ranged from twelve to fifteen. From its 
members are chosen the chairman of the three executive com- 
mittees that put its orders into effect. The council also 
chooses the chairman for the six regular weekly meetings of 
the sodality, and the chairman and other officers of the coun- 
cil. This in brief is the organization that controls the sodality’s 
destiny at the University. 

In the past two years I have come to respect highly the 
ability of our modern college students, and, more important, 
their deep interest and sound views on things Catholic. I 
am convinced that they can run an organization much better 
on their own than ruled by a moderator. Certainly they have 
a host of fine ideas, and when some committee seems to lag in 
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its work, they can more effectively set it into motion. More- 
over, their interest is much keener when they realize that it 
is really their own organization. A review of the work of the 
past semester will prove all this in regard to the sodality. 
The sodalists were not content with the somewhat general 
twofold purpose of the sodality: to foster personal holiness 
and to promote Catholic activities. They strove to make the 
aims of this particular sodality more specific. After several 
discussions and considerable prayer, they adopted a definite 
program which would fit into the lives of students. First, 
they decided to stress the first part of the sodality’s purpose, 
personal holiness of its members. Their discussions on this 
topic were echoes of what I had heard my Master of Novices 
stress some twenty years ago. “Activities are too liable to 
become ineffective if the personal holiness of the agents has 
not been properly developed,” said they. ‘““We must start on 
ourselves if we are to become true apostles.” And they did. 
Their chief means toward this end was the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The most energetic promoters of this idea were 
several superior students, young men who had done some very 
thorough research in the liturgy of the Mass in a seminary 
course. With their wide knowledge of scholarly and popular 
treatises on the Mass, and their deep understanding of the 
Mass as seen in the historical development of the liturgy, they 
have been able to direct other students, planning the series 
of topics for one of the regular weekly meetings, and provid- 
ing ample bibliographies for discussion. All along they were 
helped in their work by members of the Religion department. 
To attract more students to daily Mass, they arranged to 
have a second Mass offered in the little sodality chapel each 
morning, and they provided a light breakfast in the sodality 
offices next to the chapel. These facts were given sufficient 
publicity in the school paper, on the various bulletin boards, 
but especially by means of their “grape-vine system.” 
Throughout the semester, then, they placed a'special emphasis 
on the Mass and upon an intelligent participation in the Mass. 
God alone can measure the full results of their efforts. 
Another important decision was that sodality activities 
should for the most part be kept on the campus. There was 
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sufficient work right there to consume whatever time they 
could devote to apostolic works. They did not exclude cer- 
tain charitable works that would from time to time take them 
off the campus. They declared that such limitation would 
remove the danger of undertaking too many activities and 
most probably doing none of them well. 


Since the sodality is composed wholly of students, they 
chose educational topics for the weekly academy meetings. 
(Each sodalist must attend at least one meeting weekly.) 
Besides the study of the Mass, they decided on a study of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, worked out according to an outline 
presented at one of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Congresses held at Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame. This 
study afforded material for one of the meetings throughout 
the semester. At another of the meetings the sodalists devoted 
their attention to modern Catholic literature; two other meet- 
ings were concerned with educational problems in Catholic 
universities. The best attended meeting of the week was the 
one given to discussions on ways and means to carry on a 
Catholic lay apostolate, according to the Personalist Tech- 
nique plan devised by Father Carrabine of Cisca. The chair- 
man of each meeting was responsible for his own meeting, 
and he himself or someone whom he appointed led the discus- 
sion. The topic chosen determined more or less the manner of 
conducting the meeting, but each meeting had some discus- 
sion. Occasionally a guest speaker talked to one or other of 
the groups; this was the exception rather than the rule. Fri- 
day was set aside for chapel meeting, and devotions to Our 
Lady and to the Sacred Heart were held on alternate weeks. 


Mission collections, drives for used stamps, for old clothing, 
for books and magazines to be sent to army camps, all had 
their place in the program. The sodalists undertook a few 
charitable works in addition. They promoted sociability 
among the members by evening parties and by picnics. They 
held three special Communion breakfasts. Almost every week 
they issued the Pursuit of Happiness, a publication in mimeo- 
graphed form. All in all, the council planned and carried out 
as full a program as one could reasonably expect. 


For the first time closed retreats were offered the sodalists 
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this past year. There was one for the men and one for the 
coeds, both held at the time of the regular open retreats. These 
gave rise to days of recollection held later on, one for each of 
the two groups. They plan to have a regular series of these 
during the coming school year. 

There has been no regret whatever that full control of the 
sodality organization and work has been given over to the 
sodalists. One great advantage is that the sodalists themselves 
are satisfied with this arrangement, and though there is al- 
ways some criticism of the work attempted and the manner 
in which it is done, they know that they are criticizing their 
own shortcomings, and such criticism is wholesome. I have 
always found the members of the council open to suggestion, 
and frequently they come for approbation of their plans be- 
fore they submit them to the council. I have attended all 
meetings, and I find them interesting and revealing. These 
two years of work with college men and women have clearly 
shown me that the young people of today are far more inter- 
ested in things Catholic than were those of my own day. May 
God bless and prosper them. 


TO SCATTER SPARKS 


There is a type of teacher who believes that the child can never 
do anything by himself, that nothing of itself will come, and, there- 
fore, that there must be teaching and teaching and teaching until 
everything is done for the child. That teacher may be surprised 
to see how much Christ left to His audiences to do for themselves. 
He remains our model as teachers, not only of adults, but also of 
children, and we follow Him by giving to our children, not naked 
information, but knowledge through thought provoking settings. 
Christ left much to be explained, much to be thought out, lessons 
and interpretations hanging over, so that each one may have an 
opportunity of discovering the solution for himself. Contrast for a 
moment the effect of a personal discovery on the child’s attitude 
towards Religion with the receiving attitude that has characterized 
most of the Catechism teaching. What a difference! Through the 
former avenue we will find a place for Religion among the inter- 
esting things in the child’s life. The Catechism way adds Religion 
to the already overcrowded list of disagreeable tasks which school 
furnishes for the average child. 

(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
II, pp. 46, 47.) 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CATHOLIC STU- 
DENTS ATTENDING SECULAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Eprtror’s Note: Some time this Fall the following material will appear in a 
revision of the Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and as a 
separate leaflet. In the November issue this JourNAL will publish a separate 
article treating of methods in Religion classes for public high school boys and 
girls, entitled “Provide the Public High School Students with Motives for 
Living Religion.” 


Jurisdiction of Bishop and Pastors of Diocese. Although 
the religious instruction of Catholics attending secular high 
schools is a problem national in scope, its solution, as far as 
the Church is concerned, rests with the Ordinary of each 
diocese. The organization, procedure and course of religious 
instruction for the Catholic students in secular high schools 
is completely under the jurisdiction of the Bishop and the 
local Pastors. It is for this reason that the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, canonically erected in all parishes of a 
diocese by a Bishop, is recognized as the best agency operat- 
ing under ecclesiastical authority and through the ecclesiasti- 
cal unit, the parish, to provide religious instruction for those 
Catholics of the parish who are outside of the Catholic school. 
Need of Instruction. The most difficult and the most 
important field of Confraternity work is with high school 
youth because religious training must keep pace with secular 
training in a balanced and full development into adult life. 
During the school year high school activities tend to absorb 
not only students’ days but their evenings. The modern high 
school undertakes to provide a leisure time program as well 
as the school day task for its youth, leaving no time for either 
Church or home to deal with the adolescent. 
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This group is important, moreover, because of its num- 
bers. The 1940 Catholic Directory reports 1,411 Catholic 
high schools with 480,000 pupils. If this number represents 
twenty-five percent of our Catholic population of high school 
age, there would be 1,440,000 Catholic boys and girls whom 
the Confraternity classes or discussion club group could 
reach. Seventy to eighty percent of our youth of this age are 
involved. This alone shows how serious the problem is. But 
other factors add to the gravity of the situation. Boys and 
girls enter high school as children; they leave as young men 
and young women. All problems, except that of Religion, 
are considered during the high school years from the point 
of view of the adult mind. If the youth passes through these 
years without reflecting on Religion as an adult, he will 
emerge with a dangerously unbalanced mind, namely an 
adult’s comprehension of social, economic, political and liter- 
ary topics, and a child’s mentality in Religion. This will be a 
great handicap to his religious thinking; it will be still a 
greater handicap to his life since it will be without adequate 
religious principles. 

The problem of bringing the high school student to in- 

struction has not yet been solved. No simple solution will be 
possible unless the public high school system should admit 
the teaching of Religion on a basis which would safeguard 
the faith of Catholic children. 
Released Time. Released time for Religion classes is now 
widely discussed and it is undoubtedly an important ele- 
ment in the solution of the problem in many places. It should 
be energetically sought in such places. However, there are 
communities where it is not a solution at all, and there are but 
few parishes where it will provide the whole solution. When 
released time is granted it only sets the stage for the solution 
because it will be worse than failure if the youth are not met 
by adequately prepared teachers with a proper program of 
instruction and with reasonable facilities for carrying out 
that program. 


Teachers of Public High School Students. The most im- 


portant duty of the Confraternity is to secure and train 
prospective teachers of public high school students. In many 
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places the younger parochial clergy will be called upon for 
the task. This will serve the all-important purpose of bring- 
ing high school pupils into contact with the clergy and is, of 
course, a move in the right direction, but it will be vain to 
regard it as a complete answer to the questions of high school 
teacher supply. Young priests themselves need to be trained 
for the special task of interesting adolescent youth, a facility 
that does not come with a course in philosophy and theology, 
but which in most cases needs to be developed. 


In the cities where the high school population is drawn 
from many parishes, experience has shown that it is not easy 
to assign assistants to work outside their own parishes per- 
manently. For one thing, they have innumerable other duties, 
and, for another, their number is too small to supply an ade- 
quate number of Confraternity teachers for public high school 
classes. The brothers and sisters of the teaching communities 
engaged in high school work constitute an important source 
of teachers if the classes can be held at a time and place that 
makes their services available. From the first an effort should 
be made to enroll laymen and women in teacher preparatory 
classes. There will be found in most places men and women 
who have taught in high schools; teachers with this experi- 
ence will be invaluable since they know how to deal with 
adolescents. Then there are Catholic college graduates and 
professional men and women who may be asked to teach in 
these classes. The greatest error in choosing teachers is to be 
satisfied with inferior material. The best teachers of Religion 
for high school youth will be the most intelligent, the most 
responsible persons in the parish. 


There has been encouraging success with high school Re- 
ligion classes held in the evening at the parish hall or in 
schoolrooms, and particularly with small groups conducted in 
the manner of discussion clubs. When priest-instructors are 
too few, the best equipped lay leaders, trained and experi- 
enced in the discussion method, should qualify to conduct 
these classes. It may be said that the Confraternity experi- 
ence throughout the United States tends in this direction for 
the major solution of our problem. 


Class Grouping. Except where the number of pupils is too 
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few to form more than one group, classes should follow the 
usual high school division, namely: freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior. If grouping is necessary, freshmen and 
sophomore should form one class, juniors and seniors another. 
Obviously, if a group of high school boys and girls is to be 
divided into two classes for religious instruction, it is more 
important to put the freshmen and sophomores into one 
group and the juniors and seniors into the other, rather than 
to have the girls of all four years in one group and the boys 
in the other. The determining feature of classification is 
mental age and development rather than sex. If there are 
sufficient numbers of teachers and pupils, there can well be 
an advantage at times in having the boys and girls in separate 
classes for Religion. 

Course of Study. Equally obvious is the necessity of a 
course of study presenting the more concrete truths of Reli- 
gion in the earlier high school years and the more abstract 
treatment to the junior and senior students. It will be quite 
useless to try to employ the same text for public high school 
students who meet for religious instruction once a week and 
for youth in Catholic high schools who not only have a period 
a day assigned to Religion but live several hours a day in an 
atmosphere of Religion. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY’ 


Class Subject First Semester Second Semester 
Freshman Life of Christ Nativity to Feast Feast of Tabernacles 
of Tabernacles to Ascension 

Sophomore Church History ....Apostolic Church ..Subsequent Church 
Junior .....J iturgy The Sacraments ....The Mass 
eS Ethics 

The course of study outlined above has been adapted to 
the student. The youth entering high school at fourteen years 
of age has dealt mostly with persons. He is at the age when 
his emotions are running high and are easily captivated; 
therefore, this is the ideal time to center his love and admira- 
tion on our Divine Lord. Through a study of the life of Christ, 
he realizes that his Saviour is not only an historical person, 
but an ever present Friend. 


*Upon request the National Center will supply gratis, an annotated list of 
discussion club texts and outlines. 
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In the second year, the history of the Church is presented. 
Here it is established that the Church is the representative of 
Christ on earth, and, therefore. she imposes her laws and 
regulations with divine authority. 

In these days of materialism the student is bound to be- 
come inoculated with skepticism usually in about his third 
year of high school. The Liturgy, the sacraments and the 
Mass, which are so mysterious to the uninitiated, are now 
thoroughly explained and studied. 

The fourth year student is about to graduate into adult 
life, and before we relinquish our hold upon him we must be 
certain that he understands that Christian Doctrine squares 
with human nature as he has found it, and will find it. There- 
fore, moral and social problems are considered, and proper 
solutions are offered. 

The following suggestions are offered by a committee com- 
posed of diocesan Confraternity directors whose special in- 
terest has been the religious instruction of the Catholic stu- 
dent in secular high schools. The suggestions are the result 
of experience and were procured in a survey, based on replies 
from sixty dioceses to a questionnaire sent to all diocesan 
Confraternity directors. 

Parish Plan (Urban and Rural). As the religious instruc- 
tion of every Catholic within the confines of the parish is the 
responsibility of the pastor, it is obvious that the ideal situa- 
tion is to have the religious instruction classes for the Cath- 
olic students in secular high schools under the auspices of 
their respective parishes. In the United States these classes 
held under parish auspices fall roughly into two divisions. 

I. Undoubtedly, the best arrangement is that in which the 
pastor, or Religion teachers appointed by him, are permitted 
by State legislation to have access to the public school during 
the regular class period. Where this is impossible under exist- 
ing legislation or school policy, the dismissal of the children 
from public school classes during the regular school session 
to attend religious instruction in some parish building, is 
considered next best. 

In rural sections the parish buildings may be a great dis- 
tance from the public high school. In this event the pastor 
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may obtain permission to use a hall, store, or other building 
near the school, or the home of some parishioner who lives 
near the school. If nearby facilities are unavailable, permis- 
sion might be obtained from the school authorities to trans- 
port the students in the school bus from the school to the 
place of religious instruction. 


Where there is a large number of students, arrange for the 
release at different hours or on different days. If the authori- 
ties will grant only one hour a week, separate the children 
according to grades and have them meet in the homes of 
several parishioners. In this case it will be necessary for the 
pastor to have several well instructed teachers or else plan 
his classes so that he can conduct each one in turn. 

Released time legislation does not exist in sufficient states 

to regard it as common. However, there is a definite trend 
toward public school cooperation regarding the religious in- 
struction of both the elementary school child and the high 
school student. Before inaugurating a program of religious 
instruction for the Catholic students in public schools, it is 
well to know the legislation in your particular state, county 
or city regarding the following points: Does the law permit 
religious instruction during school hours in the public school 
building? If not, does the law permit released time for the 
religious instruction of the students? Whenever legislation 
exists in favor of religious instruction either during school 
hours in the public school building, or on released time, it 
should be used. 
Academic Credit. The indifference of the average Catholic 
students in public high school to any religious instruction 
class that may be provided for him is due largely to the fact 
that Religion has been ignored in our American system of 
education. It would seem logical, therefore, in so far as we 
are able, to remove this condition, at least in the minds of 
our Catholic students. The academic credit for a class in 
Religion goes far in establishing the importance of Religion 
in the students’ course of study. 

For Religion classes conducted either in the public school 
or on released time, some states grant one credit toward the 
required fifteen or sixteen units necessary for graduation. 
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Where legislation does not permit the granting of credit, 
application for credit toward a high school diploma should 
be made to the local Board of Education. Until recognition 
of the importance of Religion as a study can be obtained, the 
director of the religious instruction classes for high school 
students should issue a certificate of diploma to those stu- 
dents who satisfactorily complete the course. 

II. If Religion classes cannot be held in the public school 
building during the regular school day, nor on released time 
granted by the school authorities, the pastor must find an- 
other plan by which the parochial students in the public high 
school can be reached for religious instruction. The following 
plan, based on a well organized and cooperative parish Con- 
fraternity unit, is being followed successfully in many dio- 
ceses in the United States. It is practical both in urban and 
rural sections. Before the high school program is launched, 
two membership divisions of the parish Confraternity unit 


prepare for the work they are to do in connection with the 
program: 


(a) The Fishers’ (visitors) Division. The number of boys 
and girls recruited by Fishers for high school Religion 
classes will depend upon their tact and efficiency. This 
group, comprising both men and women of the parish, 
should have several meetings preparatory to their house- 
to-house canvass. Fishers should be supplied with forms 
on which to register the prospective students’ name, 
grade, school, the number of sacraments received, etc.* 


The Teachers’ Division.’ In the average parish the num- 
ber of priests and religious available to teach high school 
students is inadequate to staff the classes sufficiently. In 
order to provide sufficient instructors for effective work 
Catholic college graduates, public school teachers, and 
even Catholic college seniors should be prepared and 
certified as lay catechists of the Parish Confraternity.* 


Recruiting for Religious Instruction Classes. It is not easy 
to get high school students to religious instruction classes. A 
* See C. of C. D. leaflet, Instructions for Fishers. 


* See foregoing section, Teachers of public high school students. 
“See C. of C. D. leaflet, Instructions for Teachers. 
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number and variety of recruiting methods are required to 
secure a 100 percent enrollment. The house-to-house visita- 
tion by the Fishers is essential but may be supported by the 
following, according to the requirement of each locale: 


(a) Publicity in diocesan paper, and pulpit announcement, 
of the Bishop’s mandate regarding the religious instruc- 
tion of the Catholic students in secular high school. 


(b) Explanation from the pulpit to parents on the necessity 
of sending their children of high school age to religious 
instruction classes if they are not enrolled in Catholic 
high schools. 


Securing the following cooperation from the public 

school authorities when possible: 

(1) Religious census conducted by public school au- 
thorities within the various high schools; 

(2) A list of the Catholic pupils supplied to the respec- 
tive pastors. 


When and Where Classes Are Held, Urban Sections: A 
survey on the time of religious instruction classes for high 
school students shows that an early hour in the evening, 6:30 
to 7:40 or 7:00 to 8:00, is not only a popular choice but is 
the custom in the majority of urban centers. Many priests 
prefer the evening class because the pupils are more alert and 
inclined to work than when they come directly after school. 
Besides they are in no hurry to leave after the class and, 
during the social hour, the priests have an excellent chance 
to meet them and talk over with them any problems which 
they may wish to discuss. 

The hours immediately after the close of school are least 
desirable for religious instruction both because of interfer- 
ence with athletics and other school activities, and because of 
fatigue on the part of the students. Monday or Tuesday seem 
to be the nights on which the best attendance can be secured. 
Religious insruction of high school youth on Sundays is usu- 
ally found very inefficient and difficult. In many cases the 
same can be said for classes on Saturday. The classes are 
usually held in the parish school, the church hall or rectory. 
Rural Sections: Due to the distance of the homes from the 
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parish, it is not always practical to hold the religious instruc- 
tion classes at one central place, especially if the meeting is 
in the evening. In such cases, the students may be grouped 
together according to the section in which they live, and the 
various meetings held in the homes of the parishioners. The 
lay teachers may conduct the classes, and the pastor visit the 
groups as often as possible. Much can be accomplished in 
home classes, especially where they are carried on informally 
as discussion clubs, even under the most difficult circum- 
stances.” 


Inter parochial Plan, Urban. 


I. In many cities there are not more than two or three high 
schools. The number of Catholic students enrolled would run 
well into hundreds. Furthermore, the schools are often lo- 
cated at great distances from the parishes of many of the 
students. If there is no legislation permitting religious in- 
struction in the high school or on released time, the students 
would naturally receive such instruction in their parish ac- 
cording to the foregoing plan.* However, if legislation per- 
mits either religious instruction in the high school building, 
or on released time, it is obvious that one parish could not 
handle the situation since the students of many parishes are 
involved. The following arrangement proved helpful in sur- 
mounting the difficulty in one diocese where released time 
was granted: 

Six or more assistant priests (depending on the number of pupils) 
were officially assigned by the oe as instructors for each high 


school. _ Problem of where the relig instruction cl s would 
be held w olved by requesting the pul hie he last 
school ee. of th i sed time, an rain r the nearest 
parochia il sc hool to rele ts sf r earl: so that the 
Catholic pul igh scl tad ld b ommodated. (On 
th ' bial ! ; earlie 


Rural (mostly). 


In one diocese seven catechetical centers have been established co- 
operatively by neighboring pastors unable to maintain parochial 
schools. The center (usually a combination of convent and class- 

*See: The Religious Discussion Club, National Center, Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine, 5c. 
* See above: Parish Plan, IT. 
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rooms) is staffed by religious. A schedule is arranged to provide 
systematic religious instruction in all parishes that maintain the cen- 
ter. Neighboring villages are visited by car. Classes are conducted for 
elementary and high school students on released time and outside of 
regular school hours. The latter classes or clubs often include a social 
hour in their program. 


II. Junior Newman Clubs. A number of dioceses of the 
United States have reported adoption of the Junior Newman 
Club plan which includes the Confraternity’s plan of religious 
instruction. In such cases the subject for the religious dis- 
cussion groups is outlined by the diocesan office of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Each Junior Newman Club 
has a chaplain who prepares the faculty to lead the religious 
discussion groups. It would seem advisable to insist upon the 
regulation that the student attend the weekly religious dis- 
cussion group if he is to maintain membership in the Junior 
Newman Club. 


Choice of Methods. Practical methods of conducting classes 
in Religion for high school pupils are: 


1. The Discussion Club. The majority of high school religious in- 


struction classes held in the evening, and many held at other times 
of the day, employ the discusion club method. 

The “club” idea makes a definite appeal to boys and girls of high 
school age. “The smaller the group ihe better” is a good axiom. 
Twelve is a practical number for a high s: hool discussion club. 
The discussion technique is simplicity itself. It is recognized as 
the ideal way to train students to express their knowledge. Hach 
member of the group has a textbook. The members in turn read 
aloud a brief passage from the text while the rest follow silently. 
The leader then encourages a retelling of the passage by asking 
questions that bring out its meaning. The following leaflets, issued 
by the National Center «! ihe C. of C. D., 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., give a fuller treatment of the 
organization and procedure of the religious discussion club: Sug- 
gestions for Discussion Club Leaders, The Religious Discusion 
Club, and A Holy War for Knowledge. 


The lecture and open forum seems the next best method when the 
discussion club set-up is impracticable. In following either method, 
a period may be devoted to discussion of problems presented by 
the teacher or proposed by the pupils. Questions and answers add 
life and vitality, but to maintain group interest, discipline must be 
maintained. Usually one-half hour is given to the lecture and one- 
half hour to the open forum. 
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A textbook should be used and referred to freely, no matter 
what method is followed. Whatever may be our personal view 
as to the merits of using a text, it is certain that the textbook 
has come into its own, and will continue to be the ordinary 
medium of religious instruction. 

The Social Hour. The religious instruction period for high 
school students and out-of-school youth, especially if it is 
held in the evening, is often followed by a social hour. This 
attracts the indifferent students and gives the pastor an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with them. Many priests 
directors feel, too, that this is a valuable way to make the 
parish the center of life and attraction. In parishes where 
there is a youth organization, the responsibility for the social 
hour may be assigned to this group. In some dioceses a prac- 
tical plan has been developed through cooperation between 
the Directors of the Catholic Youth Council and the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Leisure Time Activities. It is recommended that membership 
in the youth organization of Catholic students attending pub- 
lic high schools be made dependent upon attendance at the 
religious instruction class or discussion club. Leisure time 
activities, under the auspices of the parish youth organiza- 
tion, also serve to unite the youth of the parish—those at- 
tending Catholic schools and those attending public schools— 
in one parish group. 


AS FOOD TO THE GROWING BODY, SO TRUTH TO THE 
GROWING MIND 


A lecture may be interesting; you listen, enjoy it, and come away 
and forget it. It passes by without any permanent effect upon you. 
You cannot number it among your experiences. Christ could have 
been very interesting, but He never forgot that the end and aim 
of His teaching was to influence men’s conduct, not to entertain 
them. Christ taught Religion on the basis of experience. He built 
upon their past (as in the Old Testament) and on their current 
experiences (as in the domestic and local colouring of the parables). 
Unless the child learns Religion as an experience, what he hears 
in school passes over him as information. 

(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
ao Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
» p. 51.) 





Q. 
A. 


THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Will you please send us some data concerning the Junior 
Newman Clubs ; their purpose and method of procedure? 
A number of dioceses in the United States have adopted 
a Junior Newman Club plan which includes the Confra- 
ternity’s plan of religious instruction. These clubs are 
formed to create and maintain religious discussion 
amongst the youth. The subject for the religious discus- 
sion groups is usually named by the diocesan office of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Each Junior 
Newman Club has a chaplain who prepares the faculty 
to lead the religious discussion groups. The following 
leaflets, issued by the National Center of the C. of C. D., 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
treat of the organization and procedure of the religious 
discussion club: Suggestions for Discussion Club Leaders, 
The Religious Discussion Club and A Holy War for 
Knowledge. 


. We conduct a Social Center for the Catholic boys and girls 


of our district. Lately the high school students expressed 
the desire to form a religious discussion club. Would you 
suggest a plan of organization pliable enough to retain the 
interest of the various age levels? 


. Except where the number of students is too few to form 


more than one group, it is well to have classes follow the 
usual high school division: If the numbers warrant, fresh- 
men, sophomores and juniors may be placed in one group, 
and seniors and those out of school in another. This ar- 
rangement has the advantage of initiating the seniors into 
adult discussion. The determining feature of classification 
is educational age. However, if there are sufficient num- 
bers of teachers and pupils, it is sometimes useful for 
discussion purpose to separate boys and girls. The pamph- 
let The Religious Discussion Club for High School and 
Adult Groups has many helpful ideas on the organization 
and conduct of a religious discussion club. It can be pro- 
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cured at the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

. I am interested in preparing a minimum library of Con- 
fraternity material for our discussion club. Would you 
assist me in compiling a list of publications? 

. Yes, the Confraternity publishes three lists from which 
you can select books and pamphlets available for discus- 
sion club purposes: A Bulletin of Information about Offi- 
.cial Confraternity Material, the Confraternity “New 
Testament Series” and a “Classified List of Texts and 
Outlines for Adult College and High School Religious 
Discussion Clubs.” These lists are sent gratis upon re- 
quest by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1512 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. In mak- 
ing your selection, you will want to include the revised 
“New Testament Series” to use with the revised New 
Testament; they will prove a source of great interest to 
your club. Are you familiar with Church History through 
Biography? This little book is valuable not only as a dis- 
cussion club text; it also provides source material from 
which to link the traditions and practices of the Church 
as found today in our Liturgy and common beliefs with 
that of the early Christians. Each century of the Church 
is glorified by its heroes and through them its doctrine 
upheld. These short biographies have a simple but direct 
appeal and are accurate in detail. Each book listed has its 
own significance in a Confraternity library, but you must 
decide what is best suited to your needs. 

Q. Lately I have heard many favorable comments on the 
“New Testament Series,” published by the Confraternity 
for use in discussion clubs. During the school year we have 
a group of high school boys and girls who come for re- 
ligious instruction. Could we use the “New Testament 
Series” as a text for these high school students? Are the 
“Series” based on the revised New Testament? 

. By all means the “New Testament Series” can be used 
advantageously for classes of high school students. These 
outlines, as you may know, are based on the discussion 
method which is nothing more than a practical analysis 
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of the text of the New Testament. They are arranged for 
simple, systematic procedure. Public high school students 
meeting once a week for instruction could complete one 
“Series” in a semester. If more time is given to instruc- 
tion, supplementary material and project work can be 
introduced and developed. High school pupils enjoy 
dramatization; the Life of Christ in Pantomine and 
Dramatization, published by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, has some delightful scenes taken from the 
New Testament that will help the students to give ex- 
pression to their knowledge of the Gospel story. Each 
lesson of the ““New Testament Series” is made up of six 
main divisions: 

(1) MAP WORK. Here the students use the map 
found in the back of the Confraternity New Testament 
to refer briefly to the places mentioned in the text and 
become familiar with the topography of the country de- 
scribed by the Evangelists. 


(2) PICTURE STUDY. In the revised series the sub- 
jects listed under “Picture Study” taken from the scenes 
of the New Testament are incorporated into the text; 
also sets of pictures for each series can be purchased sep- 
arately and may be used to develop a project book which 
the pupils may keep for future reference. 


(3) READINGS. Readings from the New Testament 
is the third section of the lesson. In this division the pupils 
take turns in reading aloud the Gospel narrative. 


(4) DISCUSSION AIDS or pointed questions ad- 
dressed by the leader to encourage a retelling of the story 
in the student’s vocabulary; this is done to expose or 
analyze the text under discussion and to bring about a 
personal interest in the narrative discussed. 


(5) LITURGY. The Liturgy is taken up next. The 
study of the Liturgy, i.e., the public worship of the church, 
reviews each year the life of Christ. These scriptural 
references are given for the Gospel selected to be read. 
This reading helps the student to live with the Church 
and to understand her seasons. 
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(6) PRACTICES. Practices of conduct suggested for 
living in accordance with the Life of Christ as depicted 
in the lesson are the closing features. Students are asked 
to select a practice applicable to their own lives. In this 
way the life of Christ becomes an intimate setting from 
which strength is derived for the personal problems of 
each member of the group. 

The “New Testament Series” and other Confraternity 
publications are being revised to correlate with the re- 
vised New Testament. In this revision suggestions were 
solicited from teachers and leaders throughout the coun- 
try; many of these suggestions are to be incorporated 
in the text. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


NOVEMBER 15-18, 1941 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“The purpose of a National Catechetical Congress is 
primarily to dramatize the program of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine.” 


Information may be obtained from: 
THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





New Books in Review 


Youth in a Catholic Parish. A Dissertation submitted to 
the Faculty of the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America in Partial Fulfillment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Social 
Science by Brother Augustine McCaffrey, F.S.C. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 
Pp. 310. Price $2.00. 

The data presented in this report are full of dynamite for 
those who have the courage to investigate them. The author 
is to be commended for his carefully presented report and 
for the investigation itself. In his Introduction he says of his 
methodology: 

The area delimitations of this study confine it to one Catholic 
parish. The parish covers the whole of one United States census 
tract and overlaps upon the two which are adjacent. The selection of 
a Catholic parish as the unit area for the study grew out of the 
interest of Right Reverend Doctor John O’Grady in the relations 
between Social Work and the principles of pastoral theology. Doctor 
Ruth Reed suggested that special attention be given to the youth of 
the parish. 

There followed an exhaustive reading of material on the parish 
census as a source of the Status Animarum Record; of the discussion 
over leakage from the Catholic Church; and of the 1936 Youth 
Bulletins of the Committee on Youth Problems of the United States 
Office of Education. An acquaintance was made with the research 
studies of the American Youth Comission of the American Council 
on Education. 

Some of the seminar periods of one semester were spent in dis- 
cussing the plan of the study and the tools which were to be used 
as part of that plan. The methods decided upon were principally 
three: a house-to-house census ; a schedule interview with each young 
person ; and conferences with priests, social workers, teachers, par- 
ents and others who were acquainted with the young people. Before 
“going into the field,” conferences were held with priests and sisters 
who were experienced in taking a parish census and in conducting a 
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parish club. Valuable information was noted and later compared with 
statements of the young people themselves. 

The field work tor this investigation occupied the months Febru- 
ary-June, 1939. Five days per week, eight or nine hours a day, were 
devoted to it, not counting the time spent in traveling to and from the 
parish. (pp.xx-xxi) 


The author’s treatment of data is described in the following: 

In the first chapter there is a classification of the young people into 
several groups; a delineation of the general physical characteristics 
of the parish; a presentatoin of the general social situation in the 
area; and, some statements in the words of the young people them- 
selves, concerning what the parish means to them. In the second chap- 
ter an effort is made to emphasize the importance of leisure-time and 
its possibilities for and against parish activity on the part of the 
young people. In chapter three, the powerful influence of the family 
is pointed out. Chapter four presents the extent of religious practice 
of parents and youth. Chapter five describes the moral practice of the 
young people. Chapter six treats of the education and training of 
these youths. Chapter seven deals with the employment complex in 
its relation to the youth of the parish. The appendices contain the 
following: experiences of a boy tramp; some supplementary tables, 
and a diagram; the schedules; and the bibliography. (pp. xxvii- 
XXVill ) 


For readers of this TouRNAL we quote in its entirety 
Brother Augustine’s summary and conclusions, treating of 
“Youth and Religious Practice” and ‘Youth and Moral 
Practice”: 


YOUTH AND RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


The example of parents in regard to religious practice greatly 
influences the practice of youth. This parish exemplifies the condi- 
tions found elsewhere in regard to the number of adults who are not 
attending to their religious duties. The commonly accepted view that 
mixed marriage is a primary cause of leakage is also confirmed. Un- 
baptized children, non-practicing Catholic partners, and non-prac- 
ticing vouth, constitut: ‘t of the evidence. All that is more likely 
to be true when it is t! ther who is non ially if the 
marriage pted in violatior the laws of the Church. The 
young people suffer fre hese conditions, way of imi- 
tating the ¢« ple of their par , or, | ise th vmpathize with 
and are sorry for Catholic parents who do ractice their Religion. 

Twenty per cent of youth of h indi they would 
marry a non-Catholi thout btaining the nec 
pensation. Anoth ent r hey would not marry a non- 
Catholic at ail, and the remainin y per cent maintained that they 
would insist that the Church conditions be fulfilled. ; 


‘ssary dis- 
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Seven out of ten of the young people assist at Mass regularly. 
Those who are present regularly, usually spend the time profitably, 
following the priest, using a book, saying the rosary, or praying. The 
“irregulars” said that they “do nothing.” The majority are spiritually 
motivated in at least one direction other than the fulfillment of an 
obligation, but only three young people could state all four ends of 
sacrifice. Not all those who assist regularly at Mass are frequent 
communicants. Only a little over fifty per cent receive Holy Com- 
munion every quarter, or oftener. Some Italian youths are losing 
faith in the Holy Eucharist through the fathers joining Italian 
Masonic Lodges. Holy Communion is considered by the majority of 
the young to be a personal benefit, in the way of additional purifica- 
tion, or fortification against temptation and trial, and as an emotional 
uplift. Only a few of the young people seem to realize the relation- 
ship to Christ, the union-with meaning of the word Communion. 

Evening prayers are said much more frequently than morning 
prayers; girls pray more frequently than boys. A few of the young 
people never pray at all. The Most Blessed Virgin is the Saint to 
whom most pray, both b aS and girls. Catholic School youth show 
some superiority over Caffiolics in the Public School, in regard to 
familiarity with the Saints, attendance at Mass, reception of Holy 
Communion, perseverance in prayer, knowledge of the purpose of 
Mass and of the benefits of Holy Communion. 

The girls seem to have a deeper religious sense than the boys, as 
indicated in greater prayerfulness, and in greater understé inding of 
the Divine Being in regard to answers to their prayers. Unattached 
youth are inclined to attend Church services more regularly than the 
others, but they pray privately with no greater frequency. One-third 
of the young people pray or increase the number and kind of prayers 
in time of stress; the percentage is greater among the unemployed. 
The fact that two-thirds of the young people failed to mention prayer 
as a resource in time of need probably means that Religion does not 
play a major role in their accustomed manner of living and thinking. 

In answer to the question, “What do young people most need in 
regard to their Religion?” nearly half of the interviewees mentioned 
a lack of adequate knowledge. Knowledge may not lead to practice, 
but it is tragic to be without both. 

The young people of this parish realize the need for more instruc- 
tion but they want it administered painlessly. However, it is impera- 
tive that their religious education be continued, and that more reli- 
gious stimuli be repeatedly placed before youth both in order to 
counteract false and unethical doctrines and also to fortify youth 
against the insidious effects of secularization. Perhaps the most im- 
portant reason for the intensifying, and above all the extension, of 
religious instruction to the 16-24 year old youth, is their expressed 
need for information concerning marriage and the sacraments, and 
above all, concerning the life of Christ. The young people gave evi- 
dence of a keen insight into some of the influences in their lives 
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which militate against the interests of their Religion. The sincere 
concern for Religion on the part of the more serious-minded young 
people, seems to offer the opportunity to lead these youth to noble 
effort for God and for their community. 


YOUTH AND MORAL PRACTICE 


The young people were questioned concerning the practice of their 
companions in regard to moral problems such as obedience, forgive- 
ness, not injuring the reputation of others, drinking, “necking” and 
withstandnig persecution. No effort was made to press for informa- 
tion suitable only for the confessional. Despite the effort to keep to 
the third person plural, many of the young people gave evidence of 
reflecting more upon their own conduct than that of their companions 
in the situation presented. Of course, in judging others they were 
largely judging themselves since it is difficult to rise above the pattern 
of one’s companions. 

Young people who attended Cz itholic Schools only, show themselves 
somewhat superior in moral practice, as they did in religious practice. 
The degree of superiority is not as great as it might be expected from 
those who have received more instruction. 

The youth of the parish seem to obey lawful authority because 
they must. They are not rebellious nor radical. As they grow older, 
youth tend to demand reasons for orders given. However, obedience 
is a serious problem for only a few among these youth, but where the 
problem does exist it may drive them from home, work, schooi or 
Church. Not one youth brought out the fact that lawful superiors are 
in God’s place in their regard. 

Youth tend to avoid the friend who does them an injury. Some 
would ‘“‘tell off” the former friend; a few would be inclined toward 
violence ; another few would leave the person in the hands of God. 
Several youth would pray for the friend. The conquering of the 
impulse to revenge seems to require a real struggle. Girls seem to be 
able to get over a wrong more quickly than boys. 

The evidence seems to confirm the common opinion that girls gossip 
more than men. However they also indicate a greater tendency to 
reform in that respect as they grow older. There seems to be less 
gossip among youth than is generally supposed. Some young people 
think they have no obligation in regard to the neighbor’s reputation, 
except in the case of a close friend. The other sex is the chief topic of 
conversation among the younger boys and the younger girls, although 
girls frequently converse about other girls. 

* Sports and clothes are the principal topics of conversation among the older 
boys and girls. Current events are infrequently matter for conversation. Nothing 
very philosophical is discussed. The “isms” have little chance with these youth 
on the intellectual plane, but there is evidence in the type of reading they 
indulge to indicate that the undermining of their morals may be more effective 
in preparing the way for subversive activities. Relative security is probably the 
reason why employment is seldom the subject of conversation among the youth 
of this parish. 
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Most of the young people “drink” but usually not to excess. They 
detest excess, except a few of the younger boys who want to appear 
to be “big shots.” The real dangers are the possibility of habit forma- 
tion and the fact that drinking in mixed company at some places 
sometimes leads to sex violations and gives courage to indulge in the 
more vicious types of modern dancing. According to the young people 
jitterbug dancing is not necessarily bad, but it sometimes becomes 
“frenzy.” 

Older girls seem to indicate disgust for magazines which are con- 
sidered indecent. The younger persons of both sexes manifest more 
curiosity in this regard than the older ones. Curiosity can be satisfied 
readily without purchasing the periodicals, because it is permitted to 
leaf through them at various sales places. 

Many of the young people are not inhibited concerning the explana- 
tion of sex to sincere younger persons. Some of them feel slighted 
by guides who failed them in this matter. Many of these youth desire, 
but lack, accurate information concerning sex, especially in relation 
to when liberties with the other sex are sinful. The pornographic press 
might lose much of its appeal if proper satisfaction of sex curiosity 
were satisfied by direct answers to direct questions. Parents and 
confessors seem to be the logical advisors in such matters. Teachers 
might explain reasons for the prohibitions of the Chuch in regard to 
morals. 

According to many of the boys, and some of the girls, the blame 
for the misbehavior of boys in regard to sex liberties rests with the 
girls. On the other hand some of the older boys admitted that brutal 
aggression on the part of some boys leaves the girl little chance to 
resist. It is indeed true that many young people have serious diffi- 
culties in adjusting to the boy-girl relationship and that the parish 
club should aid in remedying that problem. 

Most of the youth “neck,” that is, they indulge in kissing, fondling 
and hugging. Some go further, they are guilty of sinful handling, 
called “petting” by many. Some of the young people have gone to the 
extreme limit of sexual intercourse. A few boys admitted having vis- 
ited houses of prostitution. Some young men feel that there is a lack 
of instruction in regard to social diseases. The Holy Name Society 
might be able to remedy that for men; and the Sodality for girls, 
through lectures by a Catholic doctor. The consensus of opinion 
among the youth is, that Catholics are more restrained than others 
in regard to sex liberties. The fact that they “have to go to confes- 
sion” acts as a restraining influence on many Catholic young people. 
The Catholic school for girls protects them to a great degree. 

The young people are realistic concerning what they might do in 
case persecution comes. There is a tendency to presume upon their 
own strength, but in the main they would pray for Divine aid to 
sustain them. A fairly large number of them manifested an admirable 
trust in God. Most of them realized how difficult it would be to 
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bear torture. Some would flee; some would try to organize opposi- 
tion ; a small number would give up the Faith; and a few would dis- 
semble. A most striking thing is the conviction of the majority that 
their Faith is the true Faith—worth dying for. Catholics are often 
accused of being “born that way,” which is, perhaps, true to a large 
extent, but they stay that way through conviction, if these youth are 
any criterion. 

Approximately sixty per cent of the young people associate mostly 
with Catholics. The impact of differing moral standards is a prolific 
source of moral problems for youth; e.g., ideas concerning birth con- 
trol and “petting.” Therein, too, lies much of the reason for luke- 
warmness, lack of the “fire” of enthusiasm for things Catholic, on 
the part of some Catholic youth. 

l'ifty-five youth of this parish have “steady” friends of the other 
sex. In half these cases the friend is non-Catholic. It would appear 
that the havoc to the Faith inherent in most mixed marriages looms 
ominous for one quarter of the parish youth. (pp. 266-271) 


Teaching to Think in Religion. By Rev. John T. McMahon. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1939. Pp. 130. Price $1.25. 

The t.tie of this book expresses an idea that shouid be in 
the front rank of objectives of all teachers of Religion. The 
author uses it to present a discussion of the following: 
teacher-preparation, both of heart and mind; the technique 
of the parable as the method of our Lord; appreciation for 
the imagination and for its cultivation in the teaching of 
Religion. The author develops the use of the parables as a 
method of instruction. Other topics receiving attention are: 
dramatizations, the use of words, the teaching of prayers, 
story-telling, Bible history, Church history and apologetics. 
This recent work of Father McMahon, Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools in Perth, Western Australia, should be a required 
volume in every catechetical library. 


The Child and You. By Reverend F. J. Kieffer, S.M. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company (540 N. 
Milwaukee St.), 1941. Pp. x+150. Price $2.00. 

This volume is an adaptation from the French of L’Autorité 
dans la Famille et a l’ Ecole. For forty years the author was 
engaged either in teaching cr in the administration of schools, 
and was the founder of the model school, Villa St. Jean, in 
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Fribourg, Switzerland. In his introduction he states that he 
had in mind in writing this volume primarily parents, the 
first educators of the child and the necessary co-workers of 
teachers and others who assist in the work of educating the 
child. The volume, however, is of equal value to teachers. 
The author is particularly interested in the exercise of au- 
thority in educating the child. The treatment is essentially 
practical. Throughout the volume those three factors which 
determine the exercise of authority, namely, the educator 
(parent or teacher), the individual to be educated and the 
mutual relations existing between them are appropriately 
considered. In his treatment the author insists less on au- 
thority than on its exercise, suggesting, therefore, a specific 
manner of procedure that will create dispositions both in the 
educator and in the child and facilitate the work of education. 
The author himself summarizes his method under three dis- 
tinct heads: Know the child; Respect the child; Love the 
child. Parent-educator groups would find genuine profit in a 
study of this volume. Teachers-in-training should study it, 
and teachers-in-service may well evaluate their practices in 
terms of it. The following outline taken from the Table of 
Contents will indicate to the reader the author’s plan of 
presentation: Part One, General Views on Authority and the 
Exercise of Authority: Introduction; The Nature of Author- 
ity; Part Two, Conditions for the Proper Exercise of Au- 
thority: Self-Control; Understanding the Child; Respecting 
the Child; Loving the Child; Firmness of Authority; Means 
of Repression; Praise and Blame; Concerted Action; Part 
Three, Results to Be Achieved in the Exercise of Authority: 
Socialness; Docility and Discipline; The Sense of Respect; 
The Sense of Responsibility; The Spirit of Initiative; To 
Educate Is to Elevate. 


Helping Youth to Grow. By Reverend G. Kempf. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company (540 N. 
Milwaukee Street), 1941. Pp. xi+204. 

Teachers of Catholic youth and parents of youth will find 
this a helpful volume. The school alone is insignificant in its 
contribution to religious development without the coopera- 
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tion of the home. Although the author discusses his subject 
from the viewpoint of teachers, the treatment is equally ap- 
plicable to parents and priests. The approach is from special 
questions or problems, their causal factors and possible solu- 
tions, and is concerned particularly with those subjects that 
seem to need detailed elaboration from the Catholic view- 
point. The following chapter headings from the Table of 
Contents illustrate, inadequately however, some of the topics 
treated by Father Kempf: Understanding Youth, The Art of 
Cheating, He Who Can Inspire, Keeping the Faith, Gladys 
Has a Crush on Sister, The Romantic illusion, The Bugaboo 
of the Other Sex. 


Preaching. By the Right Reverend Monsignor Hugh T. 
Henry. New York City: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. (54 Park 
Place), 1941. Pp. vi--282. Price $2.00. 

Monsignor Henry prepared this book with busy priests in 
mind. Realizing the ‘uncertain duration” of their free time, 
he organized his content in chapters that can be read in from 
five to fifteen minutes each. Moreover, his content is pleasing 
to read, as he draws upon his valuable and extensive knowl- 
edge of preachers past and present. In six large parts he treats 
the following topics: Preaching, Preparing to Preach, Compo- 
sition, Delivery, Special Topics, and Public Oratory. His 
chapter headings, however, are more challenging, for in- 
stance: Is Preaching out of Date? Other Men’s Sermons, Be- 
ware of the ““Quanquam,” “Dry Bones,” Extemporizing the 
Sermon, Improvising the Sermon, The Oratorical Cough, 
Preaching on the Saints, and Saints for Children. 


Keeper of the Gate. By Sister Margaret Patrice, $.S.J. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company (540 
North Milwaukee Street), 1941. Pp. 78. Price 95c. 

The Sister of St. Joseph who wrote the present volume has 
a pleasing appreciation of the biographical approach for chil- 
dren. She knows their language needs and thought habits. 
This reviewer, however, is always hesitant about giving chil- 
dren material of a legendary or imaginary character about 
our Lord, our Lady and the saints. But those who have none 
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such inhibitions will appreciate not only the charm and 
psychological appropriateness of the author’s presentation, 
but will love also this story about the Holy Family with St. 
Joseph as its hero. 


Honey from the Book. Symbols of the Holy Eucharist in 
Design and Text. By Larry E. Wallace. Designs by M. L. 
Wallace. St. Paul, Minnesota: The Catecheitcal Guild (128 
East Tenth Street), 1941. Pp. 31. Price 25c. School dis- 
counts: 10% in lots of 25 copies, 20% in lots of 100 copies. 

Prepared for the Ninth National Eucharistic Congress that 
met in St. Paul in June of this present year, this booklet with 
its presentation of symbols of the Holy Eucharist, which are 
simple both in design and text, will be of interest to all 
teachers of Religion. 


War and Guilt. By Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen. Nineteen addresses delivered in the nationwide Cath- 
olic Hour (produced by the National Council of Catholic 
Men, in cooperation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany), on Sundays from December 15, 1940, to April 13, 
1941. Huntington, Indiana: Sunday Visitor Press (41 E. Park 
Drive), 1941. Pp. 196. Single copy, 60c postpaid; 5 or more, 
50c each. In quantities, $30.00 per 100. 

The following are the titles of addresses in this series: 

The Spirit that Makes War, War and the Shattering of Illusions, 
Providence and War, Conditions of a Just War, Militarism and 
Pacifism, What Are We Fighting For?, War as a Judgment of God, 
Understanding of the Judgment, Universality of Judgment, A 
Declaration of Dependence, Papacy and International Order, Anti- 
Christ, The Reality of Sin, The Masses and God, Liberal and Reac- 
tionary, The Four Columns, The Cross and the Double Cross, Re- 
morse and Repentence, Easter. 

In his opening paragraph Monsignor Sheen described his 
talks as “a call to America to return to God; not by lip- 
worship, but by prayer, penance, reparation, by re-kindling 
in our consciences the Justice of God, and by emblazoning 
before our eyes the Christ of Judgment in order that all of 
us, Jews, Protestants, and Catholics may, by a re-birth of 
the moral law, save America and salvage the world.” 
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